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PREFACE 



When the National Institute of Education approved 
the position of State Liaison to the Demonstration Scholar- 
ship (Voucher) Program in East Hartford, the Institute and 
the State Board of Education as well as the East Hartford 
Superintendent of Schools, Board of Education and local 
citizens felt that an important step in American education 
was about to be taken which would potentially involve some 

10,000 elementary and secondary school students. 
« 

On January 26, 1976, the project was defeated. 

There have been may studies to date concerning the 
limited experiment in Alum Rock (San Jose) , California, and 
vouchers generally have been debated for years. The following 
effort represents a much needed critical appraisal of the 
voucher concept and the Connecticut experience. This report 
is submitted to the Connecticut State Board of Education in 
fulfillment of N.I.E. Grant No. G-76-0034 (Revised). In 
order to concentrate on pivotal issues, a detailed recapitu- 
lation of background materials has been ommitted. 



For a description of the voucher plan as originally 
conceived, see: The Center for the Study of Public Policy, 
Education Vouchers , Cambridge, Massachusetts: CSPP, 1970. 
For a general outline of the voucher debate, see: La Noue, 
^' ^' (Ed.) Ed ucational Vouchers : Concepts and Controversies . 
New York: Teacher's College Press, 1972. For a description 
and analysis of the Alum Rock project, see: Weiler, d., A 
Public School Voucher Demonstration : The First Year at Alum 
Rock, Summary and Conclusions . Washington, D.C.: National 
Institute of Education, 1974. N.I.E. can supply copies of 
all research undertaken at Alum Rock by their research 
consultants. 

May, 1976. 



The author wishes to encourage a continuing dialogue on the 
voucher concept and to receive feedback from readers concerning 
the content and usefulness of this report. Please submit all 
correspondence to: 



John Nirenberg 
P. 0. Sox 97 

Storrs, Connecticut 06268 
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I 

INTRODUCTION 



The late 1960 's witnessed a confluence of 'dramatic 
events which startled school administrators across the nation, 
particularly those in urban areas. Unrest was prevalent. 
Violence, drugs, anti-war and civil rights protests con- 
tributed to making many schools battlefields in an already 
tense environment. The so-called baby-boom crested, swelling 
the school age population to levels of congestion which 
worried teachers, parents and school boards. The flight to 
the suburbs was skimming the white middle class from central 
cities; the gap filled with large numbers of the poor. The 
lessened tax base and the continued strain on public services 
in general, contributed to a further deterioration of an 
antiquated and insufficent public school system. Paralleling 
the crisis in the public schools was a parochial school 
system faced with a financial burden which threatened to close 
its doors and thereby force even more students into the pxiblic 
schools > 

Under this pressure, educators were searching for a 
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financial respite from an intolerable Picuation which threatened 
to worsen. In 1970, President Nixon pledged to extend federal 
. support to nonpublic schools. That same year the Center for 
the Study of Public Policy irx Cambridge, Massachusetts, issued 
its voucher plan as a constitutional means of equalizing the 
financing of education, while allowing church-related schools 
to participate in a larger share of the tax dollar. In 1972, 
the President's Commission on School Finance and its Panel 
on Nonpublic Education concurred on recommendations to support 
private and parochial schools and to explore the potential 
benefits of a voucher plan which, they were convinced, promised 
to stimulate the creation of ?.lternatives and program diversity 
in elementary and secondary education, as well as provide 
financial aid to nonpublic schools. 

The late 1960 's and early 1970 's also witnessed 
widespread support of the alternative concept. This resiponse 
to the call for educational diversity, and the recognition 
among many, of the need for financial equalization, coupled 
with demands for community control, or simply, less government, 
set the stage for high Ijvel agreement in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, later the National Institute of Education, 
that vouchers might be a viable solution. 

Six years and approximately ten million dollars 
later, education vouchers appear to be an innovation whose 
time may never come. As an answer to the inequality of school 
financing and the clamor for community (parental) control of 
education, the federally sponsored voucher idea has been 
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defeated in all but one of the eight communities where 
feasibility studies have been made. 

Simply put, a voucher is a certificate, equal to 
the value of a child's education for one year, which is isoued 
to the parents of each school-age child, upon enrollment in 
an authorized educational program, the voucher is presented 
to the school officials, who tnen redeem it for its value in 
operating funds. The school is guaranteed only those funds 
equal to the amount of the vouchers it redeems. 

Viewed in the politically turbulent context in which 
it was born, it is net surprising that the voucher idea was 
quite appealing to liberal and conservative alike. On the one^ 
hand it contributes to a political/governmental debureau- 
cratization and, on the other hand, it gives some decision- 
making prerogatives to the individual parent. Ideally, a 
voucher plan gives each student access to the educational 
facilities be needs without regard to where he lives or his 
ability to pay. Because the voucher travels with the student, 
it is important for each school to attract students. Failure 
to do so would mean dissolution of the school or an overhaul 
of its program to broaden appeal. Competition for vouchers, 
would, proponents claim, contribute to creating a responsive 
system of schooling, and promote diversity, as each program 
attempts to secure voucher dollars. 

Alum Rock, California, the only school district in 
the nation which has experimented with vouchers is currently 
near completion of its five-year partnership with the National 
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Institute of Education, the federal funding agency. As the 
only existing voucher demonstration, it has been the focus of " 
. an intensive debate, over the voucher concept generally and 
an exhaustive study to determine its functional impact. But 
Alum Rock has not adopted any of the eight widely discussed 
voucher models (Table 1) or even the one outlined by the 
Center for the Study of Public Policy (Table 2) which is the 
most popular plan and the one preferred by N.I.E. Rather, Alum 
Rock, by assuring teacher and administrator job security and 
by not including private/parochial schools, has merely offered 
the public a series of mini-schools and invited extensive 
community feedback about, and participation in, the school 
system. m effect, then, the only existing voucher program, 
referred to as a "transition" voucher, does not test two of the 
most important and controversial points of the entire voucher 
concept: (1) that free market competition, where responsiveness 
is a function of the financial resources following a student, 
results in a natural expansion or contraction of educational 
services as needed, and (2) the promotion of diversity so that 
all identifiable student/learner needs would be met - either 
through a "public" or a "private" source. 

The demonstration in Alum Rock speaks quite well for 
both the need for, and the ability of, an educational system 
to provide alternative educational programs and client (parent) 
r^articipation. while Alum Rock demonstrates the impact of 
several aspects of the voucher idea, N.I.E., and voucher pro- 
ponents generally,- appealed to several other potential cities to 

12 
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TABLE 1 
VOUCHER MODELS 



1. Unregulated Market Model ; The value of the voucher is 
the same for each child. Schools are permitted to charge 
whatever additional tuition the traffic will bear. 

2. Unregulated Compensatory Model: The value of the voucher 
is higher for poor children. Schools are permitted to 
charge whatever additional tuition they wish. 

3. Compulsory Private Scholarship Model: Schools may charge 
as much tuition as they like, provided they give scholar- 
ships to those children unable to pay full tuition. 
Eligibility and size of scholarships are determined by 
the EVA, which establishes a formula showing how much 
families with certain incomes can be charged. 

4. The Effort Voucher ; This model establishes several 
different possible levels of per pupil expenditure and 
allows a school to choose its own level. Parents who 
choose high expenditure schools are then charged more 
tuition (or tax) than parents who choosr low-expenditure 
schools. Tuition (or tax) is also related to income. In 
-cheory the "effort" demanded of a low-income family 
attending a high-expenditure school is the same as the 
"effort" demanded of a high-income family in the same 
school. 

5- "Egalitarian" Model : The value of the voucher is the 

same for each child. No school is permitted to charae any 
additional tuition. 

6. Achievement Model : The value of the voucher is based on 
the progress made by the child during the year. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 



7. Regulated Compensatory Model ; Schools may not charge 
tuition beyond the value of the voucher. They may "earn" 
extra funds by accepting children from poor families or 
educationally disadvantaged children. (A variant of this 
model permits privately managed voucher schools to charge 
affluent families according to their ability to pay.) 

8. Conditional Voucher : State financing of educational 
programs through the issuance of vouchers based on one of 
many possible contingencies, provisions, and/or conditions 
which serve to distribute educational resources or affect 
the market in light of special needs or political demands. 
The formulas and priorities are potentially endless. 



Items 1 through 7 from Center for the Study of Public Policy, 
Education Vouchers , Boston: CSPP, 1970, p. 20. 
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TABLE 2 

PROPOSED VOUCHER GUIDELINES BY"' 
THE CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF PUBLIC POLICY 



Regulated Compensatory Model with the following provisions: 

Demonstration is within one municipality, 
t 

Only inclusive of kindergarten through 

sixth grade. 

All children of appropriate age in the 
demonstration area would be eligible for 
vouchers. 

Compensatory funds should be available 

for those voucher schools enrolling the 
disadvantaged. 

Parochial schools should be allowed to 

participate but only allowed to redeem 
vouchers for the cost of secular 
educational services. 

Schools should not be allowed to select 

more than half of their students according 
to their own criteria. A lottery should 
be used to select half the students. 

Information should be gathered and 

disseminated about each voucher program. 

Private and parochial schools should 
already exist to insure genuine competition 
and /'product differentiation". 

Discrimination on the basis of race, wealth, 

I.Q., behavior and religion must be avoided. 
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expand the application of a voucher demonstration to include 
nonpublic schools. With the adoption of Sections 10-239a 
through 10-239h of the General Statutes of Connecticut (See 
Appendix i), enabling the participation of nonpublic schools 
in the use of general tax revenues for the purpose of a voucher 
demonstration, it appeared that the broader concept would 
finally be tested. 

Hartford was the first city in Connecticut to study 
the feasibility of adopting the plcsn, but decided not to 
proceed, partly because of the uncertainties among the black 
and Hispanic communities concerning de facto segregation and 
among the white communities concerning the potentially disrupti^ 
impact on the neighborhood schools. 

Shortly after Hartford rejected the idea. East 
Hartford, a homogeneous blue collar community, proceeded to 
study the concept and designed a proposal which appropriately 
expanded the voucher demonstration to include those elements 
absent from Alum Rock. This expansion would not significantly 
depart from the local open enrollment policy. 

The following report represents a summary of the East 
Hartford effort and the reasons for its defeat. Later sections 
will focus on the four basic issues which underlie any voucher 
plan: (1) nonpublic school involvement, (2) competition and 
the creation of an artificial market, (3) parent power and 
resultant decentralization, and (4) the creation and maintenance 
of alternative educational programs and services. Finally, 
the report will discuss the role of the state department of 

16 
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education and other agencies which will, or should be, involved 
with future voucher or similar innovations. 
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II 

EAST HARTFORD VOUCHER PLAN: 
PROPOSAL AND DEFEAT 



BACKGROUND 

Sections 10-239a through 10-239h were passed by the 
Connecticut General Assembly in 1972, enabling up to six town 
and/or regional boards of education to begin demonstration 
scholarship (voucher) programs. Enrollments had dropped in 
East Hartford and by 1975, twenty percent of the student spaces 
were vacant. 

During this period, prior to the voucher feasibility 
study, the East Hartford Board of Education was one of only a 
few boards in Connecticut which had adopted an open enrollment 
policy. This enabled parents to send their children to any 
school within the town, provided there was space and that they 
would assume the transportation costs if the school" was outside 
of the neighborhood attendance area. 

The demonstration, known locally as the Parents' 
Choice Project, emphasized an invitation to the community to 
become informed and involved in the schools. The voucher plan 
was viewed as an extension of the current program and philosophy 
of the school system. 

18 
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By the time the voucher plan became a real possibility 
in East Hartford, the financial appeal was substantial. The 
adoption of the voucher plan would have meant that transportation 
could be provided "free" for five years, since the federal 
government pledged to assume all project costs above and beyond 
the non-voucher budget. In addition, the funding for the 
feasibility study represented a source of "soft" money, which 
allows for the purchase of services and the exploration of 
concepts otherwise considered luxuries and therefore beyond the 
reach of an interested board constrained by a tight budget. 

The adoption of the plan would have also provided an 
opportunity to test the viability of a competitive marketplace 
of educational services, though that was somewhat problematic, 
since there were only two nonpublic schools in East Hartford, 
both with limited space and an uncertain (though likely) desire to 
become voucher schools. Since they are church-related, their 
actual participation was threatened from the outset by groups 
promisingito seek an immediate court injunction to prevent their 
inclusion in the voucher plan until the constitutional questions 
could be decided. 

In summary, the motivation to seek the support for the 
feasibility study was quite understandable since the open 
enrollment policy provided a basis from which further experimen- 
tation, consistent with the idea of an educational marketplace, 
could, at first glance, be easily assimilated by East Hartford. 
The commitment to open enrollment and the intention of the 
system to decentralize and provide a greater role for parents 

19 
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were seductive elements which convinced the Superintendent of 
Schools and the Parents' Choice Staff to advocate the five year 
voucher experiment. 

THE FAST H ARTFORD PPnpQ SAI 

The proposal submitted by the coordinators of the 
Parents' Choice Project included five major elements: 

1. Transportation - Each child would be given free 
transportation to and from the school he attended. 

2. Parents' Choice, Open Enrollment and Vouchers - 
Each student would be guaranteed a space at his neighborhood 
school, but should another program be more appealing or better 
suited to his individual needs, his parents would have the 

..right to transfer him to the school of his choice. Demand in 
excess of space available would be resolved by selecting 
students to fill half the vacancies by lottery and the other 
half through entrance requirements or simply according to the date 
of application. 

Each household would receive a voucher for each 
school age child. The voucher would be presented to school 
officials upon enrollment and then redeemed by the Board of 
Education (the Education Voucher Authority - EVA) for operating 
funds. 

3. Nonpublic School Participation - All nonpublic 
schools within the demonstration area (in this case an area 
contiguous with the geographic limits of the town) would be 
invited and encouraged to participate in the voucher plan. The 
program autonomy of the nonpublic schools would be guaranteed. 

20 
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4. Pxiblic School Autonomy - The public school 
system, in order to establish a competitive marketplace of 
educational services, would decentralize and allow school- level 
autonomy. The administration and faculty of each school would 
define their own goals and design the organization and 
curriculum necessary to deliver their program. 

'5. Information Gathering and Dissemination - Each 
school and its program would be described in a brochure to be 
delivered to parents in mid-spring. In addition, a Parent 
Advice Team would seek to answer questions and counsel parents 
who need more information about the programs offered. 

THE ROARn\<; nFf!T<^TO|^ 

There was considerable speculation that the East 
Hartford Board would adopt the controversial proposal, but of 
the nine Board members, only two voted for the plan. According 
to the East Hartford Gazette , the 6-2 vote came as a surprise. 

In support, Mrs. Barbara Atwood cited the experiment's 
potential ^importance to education nationally, and Mr. Robert 
Bannon urged adoption of the plan as a mechanism to encourage 
diversity within the town's total educational program. 

Mr. Richard Daley said, in opposition to the voucher, 
that "the competition inherent in the voucher plan would hurt 
the educational process because the successful program should 
have an obligation to share its knowledge with others - not 
withhold it. If one method (teaching) is known to be better, 
it is encumbent on the Board to see it put forth in other schools. 
Dr. Richard Veltri, also in opposition to vouchers, 
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cited costs as his main objection, "they are of too great a, 
magnitude. " 

Mr. Lawrence DelPonte voted against the plan because 
he is "against competition when it relates to our youngsters. " 

The defeat seemed to reflect the convergence of 
three main concerns during the last weeks of public debate. 
First, the inclusion of parochial schools. East Hartford is 
predominantly Catholic and the two sectarian schools located 
there are both operated by the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
Hartford. The debate over inclusion of these schools centered 
on (a) whether or not the town could afford to support them 
financially, (b) the apparent though subtle, inference that 
perhaps the church-related schools were superior and would 
attract the best students away from the public schools, (c) 
the strength of the town's case to defend the constitutionality 
of the program. Though there appeared to be a general awareness 
of the underlying question regarding church-state relations, 
only two people testified publicly that they felt inclusion of 
the parochial schools was a direct violation of the principle 
of the separation of church and state. 

Second, cost. Most of those who testified against 
the proposed voucher plan claimed that (a) too much money would 
be spent on an experiment that indirectly affects the students. 
The bulk of the funds was earmarked for additional transportation 
costs and to pay for the vouchers redeemed at nonpublic schools, 
(b) since the federal aid was only guaranteed for five years, 
the town was, in effect, asked to approve an experimental program 
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which would either be a failure and terminated, or if successful 
would demand financial support for continuation at a time when 
local resources might or might not be adequate, and (c) many 
people feared that financial pressures in Washington would 
result in partial funding or a cancellation of federal assis- 
tance, thereby aborting the program before it could be assessed. 

Third, the professional staff of the public school 
system, both administrators and teachers, voted not to support 
the voucher proposal. Teachers opposed the plan because of (a) 
the emphasis on the competition for students. They claimed 
that the competitive system might not be sensitive to the needs 
of small minorities of students, (b) school autonomy and 
independent program direction could cause a discontinuity in 
vertical program coordination, which could result in serious 
skill discrepancies among entering high school students, (c) 
the availability of equal educational opportunity might be 
sacrificed if nonpublic schools were allowed to participate and 
maintain control over student selection procedures, (d) public 
money should not be spent on non-public schools, (e) the 
attraction of students to nonpublic schools would lessen overall 
enrollment and could, in an unpredictable fashion, jeopardize 
public school teachinc, positions, (f) implicit in the voucher 
plan is a form of evaluation based on program appeal rather than 
professional standards and judgment. 

Administrators were generally opposed to the plan 
because (a) the budgeting process would be unstable due to the 
presence of unpredictable student transfers which involves the 
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fluctuation of the school's account, (b) the future uncertainty 
of the program, (c) the diminution of available financial 
resources due to private/parochial school access to general 
tax revenues, (d) the interference in the free interaction of 
staff and ideas, and the encouragement of hucksterism, due to 
the creation of a competitive system, and (e) they did not 
want East Hartford to have the burden of defending the inclusion 
of nonpublic schools in a^ program of questionable constitutionalit 

There were also several political considerations which, 
though not stated publicly, seemed to have a bearing on the 
outcome. First, the proposal would have shifted much of the 
responsibility for educational policy and program, to each 
individual school. Second, the f ractionalization of account- 
ability would have lessened the responsiveness and control of 
the Board of Education. One must wonder if it is in fact legal 
or indeed possible, for the Board of Education to delegate its 
authority or to pass along its responsibility for public edu- 
cation to the individual schools without specific statutory 
authority to do so. Third, two surveys resulted in different 
conclusions about the public's position regarding the voucher 
plan. One survey found the parents in support of the tv.o critical 
issues: inclusion of nonpublic schools and free public trans- 
portation for all students. Another survey showed parents 
overwhelmingly opposed to supplying free transportation and 
marginally opposed to the expansion of the open enrollment 
policy to include nonpublic schools. Apparently the Board 
felt that the necessary mandate for such an experiment was 
not forthcoming. Fourth, perhaps it was practical to study 
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a proposal to determine the town's capacity to implement a 
sweeping reform even though the eventual adoption of the voucher 
plan specifically, was doubtful. The supplemental advantages 
which accrued to East Hartford, attest to this. For example, 
a management information system, a transportation program, a 
school publicity program, in-service workshops to develop 
those skills necessary for school-building autonomy and public 
surveys all contributed to the general advancement of the East 
Hartford Public Schools. 

In summary, the Board was aware that in the short-run, 
money would be available to experiment with vouchers, but the 
system would be subject to an enormous alteration; people's 
expectations would be raised; the avenues for personal expression 
increased; and power v^ould be dispersed to individual schools. 
In addition, a court case was assured and discord among, the 
professional staff who were opposed to the plan seemed inevitable 
The long-run. advantages were seen as nebulous and potentially 
costly to the community by the Board of Education. The immediate 
problems and future uncertainty were enough to dissuade the 
Board of Education. 

E VALUATION AND COMMENT 

In retrospect, the voucher proposal seems to have been 
mismatched to the realities in East Hartford. Of course, 
experimentation is necessary and valuable to promote educational • 
improvement, but the conditions which were deemed important or 
desirable for the most favorable voucher demonstration were not 
present in East Hartford, and the program was not geared to 
results . 



The circumstances at the time East Hartford studied 
the feasibility of a voucher plan did not warrant such a 
dramatic reorganization. The public schools were financially 
secure. In fact, there was a decline in enrollment which 
resulted in a considerable amount of excess space throughout 
V the system. There was no particular dissatisfaction to 
inspire the creation of private schools. There were no visible 
signs that -there were large numbers of isolated educationally dis- 
advantaged studencs'. The system was not suffering from conflicts 
associated with desegregation - only three percent of the popu- 
lation is black. And with twenty-two public schools, there 
was the appearance of an organizational capability to provide 
educational alternatives without vouchers. 

The monetary aspect of vouchers was too unstable. 
For example, transportation alone was estimated to cost betv/een 
fifty thousand and one million dollars. While this incredibly 
wide range is partly due to various estimation techniques, it 
also reflects the unpredictable fluctuations inherent in the 
variables of a competitive voucher model. By definition, the 
voucher system encourages volatility. With this in mind, it 
was interesting to note the apparent willingness among local 
and ferleral administrators to spend large varying sums of 
money on non-program items of indirect educational value. 

Admittedly, the program could not have been demonstrated 
without paying for transportation and other costs, but the 
voucher conceptualization as applied to East Hartford did not 
illustrate a sufficiently strong link to specific educational 
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outcomes. The notion that a decentralized and competitive 
educational marketplace would contribute to greater student 
achievement or other viable outcomes seemed far removed from 
actual student performance and the individual programs within 
each school. 

Furthermore, in light of the number of spaces 
available in the additional schools, a reasonable person might 
question the utility of the voucher plan which would have cost 
in excess of five million dollars, while making available only 
65 new student spaces, all of which were located in the two 
private church-related schools. 

The inclusion of nonpublic schools was necessary, 
but not in and of itself, adequate, to provide a competitive, 
diverse educational milieu. Instead, since the nonpublic 
schools were both church-related, they served as a blatant 
reminder that the entire program could be scuttled because of 
the challenge to the principle of the separation of church and 
state. 

While under other circumstances the child benefit or 
the school benefit argument might be applicable, the immediate 
appearance here would have been to substantially support the 
parochial schools to an extent sufficiently great to suggest 
that the benefit was indeed only realized by those families 
sending their children to parochial school. One hundred percent 
of parochial school tuition costs would have been absorbed by 
,,.the public, but only ten percent of the spaces in those schools 
would have been made available to new students. 
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Despite many ambiguities, the enabling legislatiorj,, 
clearly states that the intent of a demonstration scholarship 
program is to "aid students and shall not be used to support 
or to benefit any particular schools." (Section 10-239a) . 

Because of the existing open enrollment policy. East 
Hartford has the potential to implement, independent of the 
federal and state governments, at le^st a feasible simulation 
of a competitive educational system composed of a variety of 
programs. Indeed 22 of 24 schools in the community would be 
available. In fact, the approval of the alternative school 
concept and the recognition of individual student needs can be 
effectively managed by the Superintendent of Schools in a 
modified form of the voucher plan which would remove the uncer- 
tainties, assuage the public reservations and accommodate the 
need for centralized direction. 

Perhaps it was this realization which prompted many 
of the townspeople to reject a voucher plan which threatened 
(a) a court suit, (b) to divert already limited local funds to 
nonpublic schools (after the termination of federal support), 
and (c) to upset the social organization of the schools because 
of continued uncert^ainty . 

With the defeat in East Hartford the prospects for an 
expanded voucher demonstration dimmed considerably and the 
federal interest is now being reexamined by the National 
Institute of Education. 
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Ill 

; NONPUBLIC SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 



INTRODUCTION 

Without the inclusion of parochial and private school 
the proposed voucher plan would add little to the existing open 

enrollment policy in East Hartford or to the structure of 

t 

education generally. The voucher concept is admittedly contro- 
versial, as are many social experiments, and the educational 
benefits and long-range implications are highly speculative at 
this time. The impact of the plan on the nature of public 
education as we know it, and its potential ramifications for 
nonpublic schools, in the state of Connecticut and elsewhere, ij 
of dramatic importance. 

At the foire in any discussion of education vouchers 
is the desirability and the constitutionality of providing non- 
public schools with, direct access to tax sources for a large 
part, or all, of their financial support. Because many of the 
most ardent supporters of the voucher idea are representatives 
of the catholic, church-related programs, which account for 
ninety percent of the six million students now enrolled in 
private schools, the decision usually focuses on whether or not 
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the principle of the separation of church and state is 
jeopardized and to what extent education would be removed from 
strictly public control and dominance. 

Furthermore, since the preponderance of the non- 
sectarian private secondary schools charge a tuition larger 
than what they could hope to receive as voucher participants 
(See Appendix VI), many would not be able or would not desire 
to associate themselves with the plan. Accordingly, they have 
not demonstrated an organized interest in the voucher idea. 
Nor have elementary level schools that would appear to be 
potential beneficiaries of a voucher plan, chosen to organize 
support for the concept - either nationally or in localities 
that have studied the feasibility of a voucher plan. The 
essence of the debate, then, unquestionably focuses on the in- 
clusion of church-related schools in the voucher demonstration. 

The following topical divisions provide convenient 
departures for critical appraisal. The brief historical out- 
lines are accompanied throughout with conmient. 

SECULARISM AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

The evolution of religious liberty in the United States 

followed both the arduous path of justice and the path of prag- 
matism. The burgeoning diversity of an essentially Protestant 
country -ventually made support of any single church politically 
difficult. The separation of financial support of the church 
from state powers was the final step which recognized that 
religious and political harmony depended on a mutual disinterest 
in each other's affairs. Nevertheless there has been a 
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continuing tendency, most evident on the part of dominant 
religious interests, to influence state policy or -die-distri- 
bution of state resources. Many jurists believe that the con- 
stitutional guarantees of the separation of church and state 
have suffered under court interpretations which have subject 
the intent pf the First Amendment to constant re-evaluation. 
This vacillation- has resulted in the currant uncertainty regarding 
the matter of financial aid and services provided by the state 
to indivi4ual church-related educational programs. 

Despite, the legal separation of the civil and ecclesi- 
astical realms, the nation has not been totally free of religious 
strife. It is important to note that Catholic and Jewish 
persecution was, at various times, widespread and often most 
volatile over issues involving, public education. For example in 
Philadelphia in 1844, Thayer reports, "Catholic schools were burned 
by an irate mob in answer to a Catholic Bishop's suggestion that 
public schools exempt Catholic children from the necessity of 
reading from the Protestant version of the Bible." 

A. THE DUAI SYSTFM 

Though many school-based religious ceremonies were 
practiced by a homogeneous Protestant population, religious 
instruction was outlawed almost everywhere by the twentieth 
century. This was no consolation, however, to a growing Catholic 
population offended by the pervasive Protestant tone of the 
public schools. in response, the American Catholic Church 
began an ambitious program to build church-related schools in 
each parish and to have "every Catholic child in a Catholic 
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school", a goal not quite successful, but a symbol of the 
religious purposes served by formal education and of the per- 
. ceived differences between the public and parochial schools. 

This dual system - the public schools becoming more 
secular, removing religious instruction, ceremony and prayer 
from its program, and the parochial schools, serving the needs • 
of catholic parents - remained unthreatened until the Supreme 
court heard a challenge to the right of nonpublic schools to 
provide an equivalent program of instruction as fulfillment of 
the state's interest in. education. This case. Pierce vs. The 
Society of Sisters (1925), guaranteed private and parochial 
schools their right to exist. 

It has been decided by the court that the state has 
a right to demand that children receive certain training, but 
it must provide the means to attain that training and allow 
parents to avail themselves of an equivalent alternative. One's 
right to choose a nonpublic education is not accompanied by an 
attendant right to financial support from the state., In the 
case of church-related schools, state fir^^iicial support would 
be tantamount to inviting sectarian interests into an educational 
process which has consistently removed such interests from its 
program, and to allow public resources to be used for essentially 
private ends. Whatever public benefits are thought to accrue 
from privately sponsored education, they would not be the result 
of the private schools' primary concern. 

B. P URSUIT OF PUBLIC AID TO C HURCH-RELATED SCHOni c; 

Since the decision in Pierce vs. The Society of Sisters, 
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nonpublic schools in many states have merely been thought of 
as altering the means to attainiiig basically public ends. The 
very strong religious tradition in the United States has con- 
tributed to the recognition by some authorities that religious 
schools should be eligible for some state support, since they 
are, according to these authorities, performing a state function. 
This thinking has led to the creation of many formula? which 
ultimately result in the contribution of tax revenues to non- 
public schools • 

The first court case involving state support to church- 
related schools, Cochran vs. Louisiana State Board of Education 
(1930), laid the groundwork of the so-called "child benefit" 
theory. in this case, the State of Louisiana was allowed to 
continue a textbook loan program to nonpublic schools, since, 
according to the court, children benefited and not the religious 
schools. The desire, particularly by church-related schools, to 
share in tax revenues has consistently been based on their 
"undeniable" contribution to education. This desire for state 
financial support has been accompanied by political pressure 
from their patrons. Many parents of parochial school students 
claim they are subject to "double taxation" - having to pay taxes 
for the support of the public schools and tuition for their 
children's private schools. In addition , they charge that the 
right to send their children to private schools is an empty 
right if they do not have the financial resources and do not 
receive aid from the state. 

If double taxation is an issue at all, it seems to 
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ignore the fact that tuition paid to a private school is, 
according to Thayer (p. 435), "an assessment which one assumes 
. voluntarily by virtue of his identification with a cause he 
individually deems worthy and" essential. 

Handlin concurs, "The unexpressed but assumed promise 
of the Pierce decision was that the private school had no 
financial ties to the state. The rights of the Society of 
Sisters were a condition of the organization's willingness to 
assume the burden of maintaining its own institution." 

Arons (1976, p. 99) supporting parochial school 
parents' claim to financial support, looks at the issue from 
a different perspective- He says that a First Amendment 
reading of the Pierce decision could establish a parent's 
right to public support for private education. According to 
Arons, there are three implications of a First Amendment 
reading, "First, a state's school financing system may not 
Condition the provision of free education upon the sacrifice 
of First Amendment rights. Second, a state may not, consistent 
with the Fourteenth Amendment^, permit educational choice for 
affluent parents while inhibiting it for poor parents* Third, 
state regulation of private schools may not siabstantially 
affect value inculcation within them unless there is a com- 
pelling state justification for doing so." 

However, Arons ' interpretation would effectively deny 
the state's powers over education guaranteed by the Tenth 
Amendment as interpreted by the Supreme Court. In addition, 
one's religious .freedom hardly seems infringed simply because 
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specific sects remain unsponsored during school hours. 

The ultimate result of state support for nonpublic 
schools is the proliferation of a multitude of schools, each 
promoting religious ,. social, racial, political or economic 
interests. As desirable as it might seem to support all 
interests, limited resources and philosophical divisions pre- 
clude universal funding. Selected funding would immediately 
invoke the latent specter of state censorship and could interfere 
with individual freedom of expression in general and religious 
freedom in particular. No matter how noble, aid or support 
to one or a few private interests, would be divisive in its 
impact and threatening to the unaided and to those interests 

without a political power base watchful of the distribution 

of state resources. 

Furthermore, the integrity of individual programs 

could be jeopardized after the invitation for state support 

had been accepted and the process of dependence initiated. 

According to Handlin, "Either each man would be left to find 

what services he himself could afford with the poor dependent 

upon some form of charity; or the state would assmr.e or delegate 

complete control of any or all services." 

In view of this nation's cultural diversity and 

pluralism, a state neutrality in regard to nonpublic schools 

would seem to be the wisest course of action. 

C, TOWARD VOUCHERS 

Until passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, federal statutes specifically prohibited aid to 
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any institution of sectarian or ecclesiastical control, since 
this act, which permitted a limited financial relationship 
with nonpublic institutions, many programs and a growing 
number of individuals have become reliant on the mutually 
satisfying dependence between church sponsored programs 
(e.g., ghetto daycare centers) and state support. 

The President's Commission on School Finance has 
recognized the utility of nonpublic agencies providing 
educational services and wants to extend the now limited 
relationship to establish an irrevocable partnership "on the 
grounds that educational appropriations are public welfare 
benefits which should not be restricted by religious conditions." 
Such an alliance could well result in the support of sectarian 
programs unable to survive by their ideological appeal or the 
commitment of their patrons. 

Using the child benefit theory as the necessary 
justification, many programs and services routinely provided 
to public school children are now offered to children in 
sectarian schools at public expense.. To what extent the services 
ate just aids-in-kind or represent substantial and vital 
support is the subject of much debate. 

Education vouchers represent the final step in the 
evolution of state aid to nonpublic schools, including, in 
some programs, payment to church- related schools of the total 
voucher dollars without a reduction in consideration of those 
activities of a purely sectarian nature. 

^' THE CHILD BENEFIT THEORY AS JUSTIFICATION FOR VOUCHERS 

The child benefit theory was cited most forcefully by 
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the Supreme Court when it handed down its decision in Everson 
vs. School Board of Education (1947). Speaking for the Court, 
Justice Black supported New Jersey's plan to provide public 
transportation to parochial school children, "The establish- 
ment of religion clause of the First Amendment means at least' 
this: neither the state nor the federal government can set up 
a church. Neither can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all 
religions, or prefer one religion over another. Neither can 
force nor influence a person to go to or remain away from 
church against his will or force him to profess a belief or 
disbelief in any religion. No person can be punished for 
entertaining or professing religious beliefs, for church attend- 
ance or non-attendance. No tax in any amount, large or small, 
can be levied to support any religious activities or institutions, 
whatever they may be called, or whatever form they may adopt to 
teach or to practice religion. Neither a state nor the federal'- 
government can openly or secretly, participate in the affairs 
of any religious organizations or groups and vice versa. In 
the words of Jefferson, the clause against the establishment of 
religion by law was intended to erect a 'wall of separation 
between church and state . ' " 

"This court has said that parents may, in the dis- 
charge of their duty under state compulsory attendance laws, 
send their children to a religious rather th^n a public school 
if the school meets the secular educational requirements 
which the state has the power to impose, it appears that these 
pai-cchial schools meet New Jersey's requirements. The state 
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contributes no money to the schools. It does not support 
them. Its legislation, as applied, does no more than provide 
a general program to help parents get their children, regard- 
less of their religion, safely and expeditiously to and from 
accredited schools." 

In opposition. Justices Jackson and Frankfurter 
seemed more concerned with the implications for religious free- 
dom than support per se, "(Religious freedom) was intended not 
only to keep the states' hands out of religion, but to keep 
religions' hands off the state, and, above all, to keep bitter 
religious controversy out of public life by denying to every 
denomination any advantage from getting control of public 
policy or the public purse." 

At about the same time that the decision was delivered, 
the Catholic Bishops of America, appearing before the House 
Sub-Committee on Education and Labor, appealed for federal 
assistance and to replace the "Wall of Separation" between 
church and state with one of "Friendly Cooperation; one that 
assures to all young people, without discrimination, the right 
to benefit from those measures, grants or aids, which are 
mainifestly designed for the health, safety, and welfare of 
American youth, irrespective of the school attended." 

This was a landmark in the modern effort to increase 
federal aid to education and -to secure a share for the parochial 
schools. Rather than suggest that private and parochial 
schools had a right to exist and an obligation to provide an 
adequate education at a cost to be paid by those who participated, 
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the schools began their campaign for funds on the basis of 
their service to the public and their right to exist, a right 
which they felt entitled them to public financial assistance - 
without public regulation. 

The extension of state support to all nonpublic 
schools is justified, according to Whelan (pp. 16-18), on 
several grounds beyond the child benefit theory: Government 
has a basic interest in maintaining and improving the quality 
of education; it has a basic obligation to be neutral; it 
must recognize the rights of parents over their children; the 
nonpublic schools are the only viable alternative for parents, 
and; the only way to restore the vitality of the public 
schools is to force them to compete with nonpublic schools. 

Viewing the relationship between education and 
religion in sectarian schools as an innocent, charitable tie, 
is to view the church itself as having less of an appeal, 
less of an interest in the affairs of state, less of an 
influence on society than is perhaps wise or justified. Justice 
Brennan in School District of Abington Township vs. Schempp 
(School Prayer), warned of the dangers of interdependence, 
"When we seek to apply the First Amendment to religious ' 
practices of to^ay we should ask ourselves not how Madison and 
Jefferson would have viewed them under conditions peculiar to 
their day, but whether or not they threaten those consequences 
which the framers dearly feared, whether, in short, they tend 
to promote that type of interdependence between religion and 
state which the First Amendment was designed to prevent." 
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The existence of religious harmony in America and 
the fact that serious and prolonged religious strife has been 
avoided, is as attributable to the devotion to the separation 
of church and state as to any characteristic of our way of 
life. Dissenting in Everson, Justice Rutledge reminded the 
Court that, "The great condition of religious liberty is that 
it be maintained free from sustenance, as also from other 
interferences, by the state, for when it comes to rest vipon 
that secular foundation it vanishes with the resting." 

"Public money devoted to payment of religious costs, 
educational or otherwise, brings the quest for more. it brings 
too, the struggle of sect against sect for the larger share or 
for any. . .That is precisely the history of societies which 
have had an established religion and dissident groups." 

Further, th« argument that free public transportation 
for parochial school students is merely a "child benefit" seems 
oversimplified and in violation of constitutional law. Justice 
Jackson, dissenting in Everson said, "The State cannot maintain 
a church and it can no more tax its citizens to furnish free 
carriage to those who attend a church. The prohibition against the 
establishment of religion cannot be circumvented by a subsidy, 
bonus or reimbursement of expense to individuals for receiving 
religious instruction. ..." 

The child benefit theory is often used as a diversion 
from the fundamental issue of the separation of church and 
state. 

Those who are attempting to develop influential 
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financial ties to the civil authority seem to veil the nature 
of parochial education, its inherent influence over its 
patrons and the d: visiveness which could result from sectarian 
segregation. Advocates portray- church-related schools as 
victims of a Godless, anti-religious and, for some, a vindictive 
state bureauracy. while these efforts to subvert church and 
: state separation have been unsuccessful to date, the future 
is uncertain. 

THE SUPREME COUr>T SIN CE EVERSON ! NE W JESTS FOR VALIDITY 

The Supreme Court has not handed down an inter- 
pretation which could be indisputably applied to each of a 
multitude of attempts to aid parochial schools; accordingly 
the legality of the Parents' Choice Project in East Hartford 
and other extended voucher plans has yet to be decided. 

Perhaps the Supreme Court case most appropriate to 
the Connecticut experience is Committee for Public Education 
vs. Nyquist (1973) which declared that income tax relief 
(tuition grants) to parents of nonpublic school children were 
unconstitutional. According to the Court, "We do not agree. . . 
that tuition grants are an analagous endeavor to provide 
comparable benefits to all parents of school children whether 
enrolled in public or nonpublic schools. The grants to parents 
of private school children are given in addition to the right 
that they have to send their children to public schools 
totally at state expense and in any event, the argument proves 
too much for it would also provide a basis for approving 
through tuition grants the complete subsidization of all 
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religious schools on the ground that such action is necessary 
if the state is fully to equalise the position of parents who 
. elect such schools - a result v;holely at variance with the 
establishment clause." 

Since vouchers in the hands of students in the public 
schools simply become registration cards, no matter how they 
are used, the only shift of tax money is from the public 
schooJ account to an individual nqnpublic school (in the case 
of East Hartford, two parochial schools) which assumes the 
unavoidable appearance of being a form of tuition relief, 
particularly since schools must accept the voucher as full 
payment naturally defraying all costs to parents. 

A brief review of the Court's decisions since 
Everson reveals that several new tests have been developed to 
ascertain whether or not a law does represent a violation of 
the principle of separation of church and state. 

First, does the plan (or statute) have (a) a secular 
purpose? (b) a secular effect? or (c) does it aid or inhibit 
religion? (Board of Education vs. Allen, 392 U.S. 236, 1968) 

Second, does the relationship between the civil and 
ecclesiastical agencies represent entanglement between them 
in regard to the affairs of either, or of both, by one or the 
other? (wal2 vs. Tax Commission, 597 U.s. 664, 674, 1970) 

Third, is there a conflict of function whereby civil 
and/or ecclesiastical purposes are not clearly delineated and 
separate? (Lemon vs. Kurtzman, 398 U.S. 569, 570, 1971) 

Fourth, are religious means used to serve government 
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ends where secular means would suffice? (School District vs. 
Schempp, 374 U.S. 203, 1963) 

While it is always hazardous to anticipate the 
court's actions regarding any specific case before it, there 
seems to be some very convincing evidence to suggest that an 
extended voucher plan as defined for use by East Hartford and 
as applied under the conditions extant there, would indeed be 
unconstitutional. Some assistance to church-related programs 
has been allowed because the school is functioning in a manner 
responsive to a state interest, in accordance with welfare 
and police powers or because of the incidental nature of the 
program. On2y small forms of aid have been held constitutional, 
McCann and Areen (p. 118), explain that, "Indirect aid is 
apparently acceptable if the direct impact is permissable. 
Otherwise, one faces the problem that any government service 
or tax reduction frees private funds which might or might 
not be devoted to religious activity." 

When, however, as in East Hartford, large scale 
direct funding involves the very existence of the school, the 
matter clearly becomes a question of the separation of church 
and state. Justice Powell may have taken a step closer to 
deciding the eligibility of parochial schools when he attempted 
to clarify the principle of "primary effect". According to 
Powell, "Aid normally may be thought to have a primary effect 
of advancing religion when it flows to an institution in 
which religion is so pervasive that a substantial portion of 
its functions are subsumed in the religious mission or when 
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it funds a specifically religious activity in an otherwise 
substantially secular setting." 

The voucher plan in East Hartford seems to demonstrate 
the "primary effect" of aid to parochial schools. 

THE INSEPARABILITY OF RELIGION AND EDUCATION IN C HURCH-RELATED 
SCHOOLS ' ^ 

Because parochial schools exist to further religious 
ends through religious instruction, ceremony, observances, 
modeling, and the tendency to self-select only those students 
Who Share a similar interest in a common religious orientation, 
it is evident that education in parochial schools serves 
religious purposes. According to a study conducted in Notre Dame 
University, 60.5 percent of Catholic parochial school students 
felt that the main purpose of their schools was to promote 
religion and morality, while parochial schools are a legitimate 
function of the Catholic Church and serve as a legal fulfill- 
ment of parents' obligation to provide an education to their 
children, support of those programs should remain the duty 
inherent in the personal choice made by like-minded and committed 
individuals who accept the financial obligation. To do other- 
wise would be to impose their will on a public which, over the 
years, has maintained a state neutrality concerning specific 
religious support and which values its secular education. 

It is precisely the nature of the sectarian schools 
which prevents their constitutional participation in the voucher 
plan: first, being avowedly sectarian removes the school from 
the competitive marketplace; realistically, the appeal to those 
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families of other religious persuasions is negligible. Second, 
parochial schools are allowed to continue certain practices 
found unconstitutional in the public school setting, because 
they do not share in pxiblic funds and have obligations to a 
limited number of subscribers who voluntarily participate. 
Bible reading and prayer recitation for example, are allowed 
in parochial schools, with the initiation of substantial public 
financial support, the right to remain outside of pxiblic contrpl 
and regulation might be jeopardized, requiring concessions on 
the part of p.arochial schools which would limit the strength 
of their appeal to those they have been designed to serve. 
Third, entanglement between civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
would be unavoidable in the dispensation, supervision and 
accountability of voucher funds. No effort to guarantee the 
full autonomy of the sectarian schools, that is, to avoid 
entanglement, could be upheld since the public authority (the 
board of education) has the legal responsibility to account 
for all pxiblic funds. 

One approach to accommodate church-related schools 
is to honor discount vouchers which recognizes the religious 
functions of church-related schools but also allows them 
support for their secular activities. However, the idea that 
partial funding can be arranged to satisiy the sectarian 
schools' assessment of their share of activities which repre- 
sent discrete secular services is rxaive. shuster (p. 154) 
has described the dilemma facing Catholic educators who want 
very much to maintain the integrity of their programs while 
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obtaining public funds to offset their nationwide financial, 
crisis, "Many spokesmen for Catholic education were wont to 
argue that religion must 'permeate' every subject in the course 
of study. . .If one was urging Catholic parents to send their 
children to a Catholic school, the 'permeation' argument was 
effective, but when there was a question of federal aid, the 
rules and perceptions were all on the side of a strict line 
of demarcation between the sacred and the secular." 

To many people, the relief of the financial crisis 
^among church-related schools was more important and certainly 
more pressing than determining the constitutionality of the 
resultant relationship between the church and the state. The 
President's Commission on School Finance felt that aid to 
parochial schools was necessary to avoid their closure and 
the subsequent transferral of large numbers of students to an 
already overcrowded public school system. Vouchers seemed to 
be one acceptable way to provide the necessary relief. 

Political pressure was being applied, particularly 
from the cities where most church affiliated, and financially 
pressured, schools were concentrated. But, according to ±he 
Commission, "If government simply responds to predominating^ 
political pressures when it considers aid to nonpublic schools, 
it may provide assistance of whatever form or magnitude, that 
simply encourages the current diminishment of educational 
diversity", one of the very assets attributed to the inclusion 
of nonpublic schools. Furthermore, in reviewing the legal 
ramifications of providing the aid necessary, which the 
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Conunission supported, McElroy/ dissenting, said, "The fact is 
that the Commission, after considering the best legal advice 
it could recruit, could not find any proposal for a sub- 
stantive form of assistance to nonpublic schools which appeared 
both practical and a probable winner of judicial challenge." 

REGULATION 

The proposed voucher plan in East Hartford reflected 
an awareness of the potential entanglement between civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities on two grounds: (1) the distribution 
and accounting of funds, and (2) certification and review of 
petitions to qualify as voucher participants. The proposal 
clearly discouraged any durable relationship between the 
Education Voucher Authority and the parochial schools. This 
policy of deliberate non- regulation to avoid a posture of 
entanglement raises questions of a moral and legal nature. 
Paradoxically, the interest of the federal and state bureau- 
cracies in regard to both money and program, inevitably 
exacerbated by nonpublic school inclusion in the plan, wduld 
lead to entanglement. 

Whereas both interest and non-interest seem inappro- 
priate, regulation seems unavoidable, with reference to 
Wickard vs. Filburn, Justice Jackson dissenting in Everson 
pointed out the necessary and inevitable advent of regulation, 
"If the state may aid these religious schools it may therefore 
regulate them. . .It is hardly lack of due process for the 
government to regulate that which it subsidizes." The roots 
of regulation are in the enabling legislation itself, beginning 
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with a checklist of conditions enumerated in Section 10~239e 
and others (See Appendix I) which must be met before inclusion 
Of nonpublic schools in the voucher demonstration. /iCCann and 
Areen (p. 125), scanning the relationship between the state 
and nonpublic schools, have found that, "Indeed, the legal 
precedent for state control of nonpublic schools is so clear 
that the real danger is not lack of regulation but over-zealous 
regulation. The end result could be to turn nonpublic schools 
into carbon copies of the most restricted public schools 
unless freedom for diversity and from unnecessary regulation 
is carefully protected." 

The implications of regulation have not escaped the 
National Council of Christians and Jews, which issued a state- 
ment after the school prayer cases (19 6 2) supporting the 
court decision and suggesting that while church-state involve- 
ment might seem quite appealing and provide immediate economic 
benefits to needy schools, the long-run potential for a 
continued and deepening relationship, possibly developing 
unwanted and unintended consequences detrimental to religious 
freedom, was an everpresent consideration,, "The power of the 
state to coerce Bible reading and corporate prayer in public 
places is only a step removed from the state's power to prohibit 
Bible reading and corporate prayer in all areas of common life. 
The corollary is that we cannot shatter the power of the state 
to destroy religion without renouncing the power of the state 
to aid the propagation of religion. ..." 

"The decision challenges parents and leaders to 
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shape and strengthen spiritual commitment by reliance on 
voluntary means and to resist the temptation to rely on govern- 
mental institutions to create religious conviction. . .It 
reminds parents and religious leaders that the shaping of 
religious conviction is their responsibility, not the govern- 
ment ' s . " 

While it is conceivable that a financial relationship 
would not involve either government or religion interfering 
in the affairs of the other; and while it is conceivable that 
the relationship would be temporary; and while it is conceivable 
that sectarian rivalries and private purposes would not over- 
whelm the polity, there is no evidence to support these 
eventualities. 

PRIVATE INVOLVEMENT: LIKELIHOOD AND CONSEQUENCES 

East Hartford's emphasis on encouraging "all" non- 
public schools to participate in the voucher plan seems hypo- 
critical in view of the fact that the only other .^ixisting schools , 
are two parochial schools. while this may have been plausible 
if private nonsectarian schools existed "or were ready to open 
as voucher schools, under these circumstances it did not serve 
well to allay suspicions that only parochial schools would 
benefit. 

Furthermore it seems unlikely that private nonsectarian 
school participation would ever become a reality. According to 
the Council for American Private Education, which studied the 
feasibility of establishing a private school in East Kartford, 
the costs would be prohibitive, greater than the voucher value. 
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if it were to be an attractive alternative. Perhaps the most 
telling fact, according to CAPE is "the lack of a natural 
interest" in creating a private school in East Hartford. This 
point will be developed later in regard to the ostensible 
goal of a voucher system creating a competitive marketplace of 
educational services. Suffice it to say that the hollow appeal 
to nonpublic schools is in effect only an appeal to the 
existing church-related schools to join the program. Should 
conditions change and private schools be created in East 
Hartford, additional unanswered questions will be raised as to 
whether the voucher authority would eventually have to recognize 
all applicants that meet statutory requirements and whether 

requirements, if made, would apply equally to all 
voucher schools. Non-regulation also presents difficulties. 
First, as with parochial schools, the dual classification of 
"public" and "private" would become inappropriate since both 
systems would survive as recipients of aid from the same public 
source. This would place the "public" schools a^ a disadvantage 
because of more restrictions on their activities than in the 
"private" schools. Second, piablic sponsorship of "private" 
authority would condone discriminatory practices (e.g., entrance ' 
requirements) and allow diversions from constitutional respon- 
sibilities such as required of "public" schools (e.g., academic 
freedom). La Noue (p. 138) points out that potential segregation 
along racial and religious lines may be a perpetual problam 
because, "The alternatives available to a private school that 
wanted to restrict its enrollment are almost limitless, and 
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perhaps no voucher system can fully cope with them." 

What is perhaps unknowable at this time is the latent 
. interest that could be sparked among some profiteers (or the 
well meaning but over-anxious or the incompetent) to exploit 
the very loose statutory requirements for establishing a 
private school - a potential malady made worse by a pledge of 
non-involvement by the present "puhljc" -.chool administration 
and the school board. 

EDUCATIONAL VOUCHER AUT HORITY (eva) 

The EVA, somewhat anaJaqous to the present school 
board, would, under the voucher plan, act as a financial broker 
for th^ etwork of participating schools. its role in deter- 
mining school policy would be diminished as individual "public- 
schools increase their program autonomy. The EVA would, 
however, approve applications from nonpublic schools for 
participation in the plan. 

According to the designers of the voucher plan in 
East Hartford, the EVA would have merely served as a conduit 
for education funds to parents, who would then take the 
initiative in selecting the appropriate public or private 
school for their children and therefore exercise a measure of 
control over the educational process. 

Too often, it seems parent power (to be discussed 
in more detail later) is used as a rationale, for providing 
financial relief to the parents of nonpublic school chilcJren. 
The idea that parents deserve a larger role in educational 
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policy is justifiable but not an end-result of a voucher plan 
that simply puts money in the hands of parents who, as in the 
. case in East Hartford, may either choose to spend their 

vouchers in the two parochial schools or return the money to 
the public treasury. 

According to voucher proponents, parents are entitled 
to the vouchers on the same basis as other monies are distri- 
buted by the federal government to individuals for personal 
use. They point to the G.I. Bill, Social Security and Welfare 
payments as the precedents for paying parents an allowance for 
the education of their children. If church-related- schools 
are chosen, it is done, the proponents say, as a consequence 
of the parents' free will and does not implicate government 
in the church-state morass. According to the Center for the 
Study of Public Policy (p. 225), the more options available 
to parents and, "The greater the intermediate individual 
discretion, the greater the likelihood of avoiding an uncon- 
stitutional connection between the government and the private 
institution." 

But the CSPP reminds us (p. 229) that, "The argument 
that vouchers are acceptable because they do not in themselves 
aid churches, but only enable private individuals to do so if 
they wish, is nonetheless unlikely to persuade the courts 
unless freedom of choice exists in fact as well as in theory."' 

Yet, there are other fundamental differences between 
education vouchers and other forms of funds distributed by the 
government to individuals. La Noue (p. 136) demonstrates that. 
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"The analogy is not completely accurate, since, unlike most 
government programs, the beneficiaries in these programs have 
established tbeir individual claim by prior service (G.I. Bill) 
or by prepayment of insurance premiums (Social Security) . 
The money thus 'belongs- to them and they can spend it without 
constitutional restrictions." 

Furthermore, the state's undeniable, interest in the 
education of juveniles and the passage of compulsory atten- 
dance laws mandates participation in a definite program of 
studies. While alternative delivery systems may exist, they 
must, though sewing other ends, minimally fulfill the state's 
education requirements. The G.I. Bill is awarded for prior 
service, is a form of recognition, optional to recipients, is 
available to adults for use by adults, cannot be identified as 
a primary source of any one school's or set of schools' 
financial requirements, and, in most cases, cannot practicably 
cover the entire cost of one's education. 

The voucher, on the other hand, is given directly to 
schools, would represent the total contribution for all 
services, educational and otherwise, is geographically limited, 
does not expand individual accessibility to schools, does not 
expand individual prerogatives from that which existed prior 
to its issuance and places significant restrictions on its 
use by individuals and schools. 

In some respects, the voucher seems to be a reward 
to some parents - an incentive for others - for using church- 
related schools as the vehicle for their children's education. 
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This reward would be realistically unavailable to other than 
Roman Catholic parents despite invitations from the parochial 
schools with the proviso that the applicants meet other 
entrance requirements which, as private schools, they are 
allowed to impose. 

VOUCHERS; ROUTE TO DIVERSITY 

As a justification for aiding parochial schools, the 
President's Commission on School Finance said that, "they 
(church-related schools) provide, diversity, choice and healthy 
competition to traditional public education." (Final Report 
p. 53). In another section of their report, the Commission 
said that, "Most of the (parochial) schools have made sweeping 
concessions to the public school modus operandi, partly in an 
effort (possibly misguided) to qualify for public support. 
It seems likely, then, that American education, public and 
nonpublic, is now characterized by less (emphasis theirs) 
diversity than at virtually any other point in its history." 

In agreement, the Superintendent of Schools for the 
Archdiocese of Spokane laments that private schools have not, 
in this century, taken educational leadership in innovation 
(Saxe, p. 28). Contradicting the President's Commission on 
School Finance, private schools, being unregulated and autonomou 
show a surprising lack of innovation and demonstrate few working 
alternative models of education. 

If diversity is to be accomplished, organizational 
initiative would seem to be the most important element: the 
issuance 'of vouchers alone cannot guarantee diversity in fact 
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as well as j,n theory. Considering the costs involved and the 
apparent beneficiaries, vouchers do net seem to be the most 
efficient method of creating or maintaininq a system of diverse 
educational services. 

FURTHER LEGAL QUESTION S 

— - The issuance of vouchers may threaten a series 
of court established substantive and procedural principles 
which safeguard individuals and the public educational process. 
The requirements of non-discrimination, academic freedom, 
equality of opportunity and public accountability have not 
been extended to nonpublic schools. Their inclusion in a 
voucher plan often rests,. as in Connecticut, on an agreement 
to meet established standards in some of these areas. To what 
extent would nonpublic schools be allowed to function outside 
of these procedures? 

How would student suspension and expulsion 
practices be determined? Will the EVA establish uniform 
practices? Or will that be a function of the autonomous public 
and private schools? 

Will the EVA be an extension of the state and/or 
the local board? Or an independent authority? 

— HOW will the state and local laws and procedures 
regarding teachers, school facilities, program, professional 
associations, accrediting boards and other facets, of the public 
education program be changed by the inclusion of nonpublic 
schools? HOW will the private schools be affected? How much 
control will the state legislature have over these matters? 
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To what extent will they become altered through negotiation, 
custom, court interpretation or local agreement concerning 
their applicability, and/or their future status? 

— Will nonpublic participation change the legal 
status regarding the control of private schools? Would 
private schools participating in a voucher program become 
quasi-public and subject to a new set of requirements, pro- 
cedures or expectations which are expressed, implied or other- 
wise a consequence of their relationship to the EVA? 

— Would a dual system reliant on a single funding 
agency be allowed to function with differing guidelines and 
regulations? 

How will the state's interest in, and respon- 
sibility to supervise, the disbursement of voucher funds and 
the education of participating students be satisfied under a 
dual school system? How can the state's interest be adequate^ 
safeguarded if it must be responsible for avoiding the emergence 
of regulatory interference and entanglement with church-related 
voucher schools? Can the state or local boards limit or divest 
themselves of all, or a portion of, their supervisory 
responsibilities? 

Furthermore, the fracUonalization of education might 
lead to questions of one's right to the equal protection of 
the laws. The widespread availability of the best educational 
services the public can provide has been a valuable, durable 
expectation of each parent. Should limited public money be 
spent on private programs, this expectation would be sacrificed. 
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McCann and Areen state (p, 114), "Past case decisions firmly 
hold that government may not avoid providing citizens with tha 
equal protection of the laws by conducting essentially public 
functions behind an artificial veil of 'private' sponsorship. 
Under this policy (known as the state action doctrine) various 
•private' organizations have been held subject to the consti- 
tutional obligations usually imposed on the state by the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. . . . '• 

If indeed this should be the case and constitutional 
guarantees follow the tax dollar, then would not ail voucher 
schools become one and the same: hence, public? This occurrence 
would suggest that rather than creating alternatives diversity 
and parent choice through the dispensation of vouchers, an 
expanded public system would merely provide economic sustenance 
to formerly nonpublic and sectarian schools that would be 
forced by the state to conform with the secular, egalitarian 
practices of the public schools in order to insure continued 
financial support. This would, perhaps, be as undesirable to 
the nonpublic schools as it would be to voucher proponents. 
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IV 

COMPETITION 



j^N TRODUCTION AN D OVERVIEW 

In an attempt to justify the creation of a competitive 
educational system, the original voucher proposal and many " 
succeeding feasibility studies reach back to Adam Smith for 
historial roots and cite conservative economist Milton Friedman 
as an example of modern support. Adam Smith would have had 
the government give parents the money to pay for their children's 
teachers; Friedman would have an unregulated marketplace of 
educational services. The proposal by the Center for the Study 
of Public Policy, as it would have applied to East Hartford, 
was designed as a regulated model which can build-in safeguards 
or special conditions as required. Each voucher plan depends 
on creating a competitive environment where programs will 
succeed or fail, contract or change according to consumer demand. 

The Superintendent of the East Hartford Public Schools, 
as quoted in the "Waterbury American" (April 28, 1976), advo- 
cated competition, "i say pull out the legal props now 
supporting public schools, tell them to survive in competition 
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with alternative schools and the children will be better 
served." This raises many questions: what are the legal 
props? can the children be better served without developing 
competitive schoois? What is it about competition that will 
improve the schools? is management unable to initiate changes 
it considers necessary to better serve the children? can the 
administrators, convinced that competition is the answer to 
a managerial impasse or a deficiency in the system, identify 
the specific mechanisms necessary to improve the schools, 
mechanisms which could be developed in a fashion not requiring 
competition per se? How will learning or other specific 
educational outcomes be affected? m what specific ways will 
the children be better served? 

The underlying assumptions of the proposal suggest 
that, (1) there were severe problems the administration was 
unable to handle because of the "legal props" in the current 
non- competitive environment; (2) parents were dissatisfied 
with school performance, responsiveness, and/or program, or 
with their child's achievement; (3) the competitive model would 
behave in a fashion described by theory and serve as a remedy 
to a perceived need; (4) the voucher model was the most 
appropriate of several possible approaches to improving edu- 
cation and better serve the children; (5) private alternatives 
can provide better education and stimulate a competitive 
market; (6) parents were entitled to make the choice of program 
for their children, would keep informed, and would be active 
in school affairs. 

Proponents claim that a competitive marketplace 
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insures responsiveness to the public's needs, that is shifts 
educational policy-making from a school board and central 
administrative bureaucracy - which is apparently out of touch 
with the public's educational needs - to the individual school 
which is influenced in a significant way by the public it 
serves. The rationale for this claim originates from several 
sources and has a variety of implications: First, it is a 
convenient way to relieve the pressure from assorted parental 
and interest groups' demands on the central administration. 
Second, it relieves any single office or administrator from 
making many evaluative decisions about programs or personnel. 
Third, it suggests the appearance of flexibility, responsiveness, 
diversity and the ability to satisfy any need identified by 
a parent, or, through a tyranny of the majority - so-called 
consumer power - demonstrate the lack of interest on the general 
public's part, which may then legitimately prevent the 
satisfaction of individual or minority needs. Fourth, it suggests 
that the organization will equalize opportunity and facilities 
by giving each parent the same claim to any program or facility 
regardless of residence or financial position. Fifth, many 
communities have witnessed the development of interest groups 
in education which claim that traditional local governance of 
the schools is elitist and unresponsive. They emphasize the 
importance of parent control, which, they claim, is mistakenly 
thought to be built into the functions of the school board. 
The ultimate symbol of parent control is the voucher; it can 
be used as a direct and immediate tool to indicate satisfaction 
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or dissatisfaction, and perhaps most importantly, it is a tool 
which could make each program responsive as it competes for 
vouchers. Sixth, the demand for accountability is effectively 
rendered a moot issue, becoming a parent responsibility, since 
parents are forced to judge and participate in the system. 

The fear of administrator and teacher is that the 
process as an evaluative measure would be extren>ely unreliable, 
haphazard and therefore personally upsetting and professionally 
threatening. 

Throughout the exploration of the voucher feasibility 
there was a general feeling among the planners that things 
would get better and that they certainly would not get any 
worse. According to the Center for the Study of Public Policy 
(1970, p. 5), "There is no evidence that 'experts' really know 
any more than parents about the likely effects'of specific 
schools on spe^ci^ic children. There is no consensus about 
what causes what in education, much less any scientific evidence 
to>ack a consensus. This makes it hard to argue that the 
government should protect children from tht3ir parents' naivete 
by denying the parents' choice. ..." 

It would certainly be wrong to assume that a professional 
educator's assessment of educational needs and his matching them t 
appropriate resources or delivery systems would somehow be less 
reliable than an informed observer or parent. But even if the 
Center was correct, increasing the uncertainty of educational 
outcomes does^ not appear a wise solution to what amounts to a 
very serious situation. Much more than a voucher plan would 
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have to be considered, especially if vouchers mean that the 
choice educational programs would be based on little more 
than a hunch or whim. The Center's conjecture seems a rather ' 
weak basis for a multi-million dollar voucher inveijtment. 
Furthermore, the voucher idea does not seem supported by the 
history of laissez faire capitalism (competition) and the 
philosophy of caveat emptor, particularly in the realm of 
public service. m fact, a strong case could be made for just 
the opposite, that public monopolies are created because of 
the absence of private interest in a community service or 
bec=..use entrepreneurs cannot be attracted without governmental 
subsidy, particularly since they would be unable to select 
their markets and sufficiently manipulate those variables which 
contribute to increasing profits and decreasing costs. 

When the feasibility study was completed in 19 74, 
Wise, in an article in the "Hartford Times", agreed with 
Friedman that the pui ic school system has the same problem as 
the post office, "ifs a public monopoly which means it is 
inefficient and costly, and not responsive to the wishes of 
its customers, what i- needs is the fresh air of competition." 
This sentiment has prevailed among proponents who unjustifiably 
credit the private sector with the interest in, and ability to 
provide, competing profit-making educational programs. 

An examination of other privately managed public 
services suggests inevitable failure, resulting in government 
regulation at the very least and ownership at the most. Bus- 
lines, railroads, aircraft companies, utilities, etc. , have 
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all required government intervention in one form or another. 
Which model of private enterprise would be used to create a 
profitable educational system that could efficiently and 
equitably accommodate, every school-age child? There are no 
excurtples. 

Recognizing the state's legitmate interest in 
education and the legal' requirements that the school system 
guarantee constitutional rights and confonn to political/social, 
secular, egalitarian values, voucher proponents in East Hartford 
and elsewhere concluded that the regulated model is really the 
only practical plan. it is the only one seriously considered 
.by the National Institute of Education. Even Adam Smith 
recognized that "aome attention of government is necessary in 
'order to prevent the almost entire corruption and degeneracy 
of the great body of people." 

Since competition will not necessarily expand the 
educational market, the concept may not, in a utilitarian 
sense, contribute to reforms in education but may, as Arons 
(p. 91) fears, "simply reinforce the only two options most 
families have at present - the established public monolith or 
the Catholic school system." in East Hartford, the choice was 
even more limited since the two parochial schools are both 
middle schools, leaving students and parents no choice at the 
elementary or secondary levels aside from the existing public 
schools. No private capability exists and any potential 
entrepreneur would be faced with the limited five-year 
duration of the experiment, after which voucher funds would be 
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subject to local approval - even more uncertain than current 
federal promises of support. 

For the voucher to truly demonstrate its potential, 
it should be, according to CSPP, in a heterogeneous area with 
existing alternatives. This was not the case in East Hartford 
and, in fact, only a handful of locations in Connecticut 
would suffice. Upon further examination, no location seems 
particularly promising, since most private alternatives to the 
public schools (if there are any) charge tuitions which would 
be higher than the voucher value. This would leave only 
parochial schools as likely participants but even their 
eligibility is questionable, it should be noted that virtually" 
every experiment in performance contracting has failed, 
suggesting that private enterprise would probably not be 
anxious to enter the marketplace of direct educational services 
or would not be able to provide any strong competitive alter- 
native. La Noue (p. 139) points out that the hoped for results 
of better education is doubtful still. He says, "there is no 
research which shows that public schools are better in cities 
where the greatest competition with private schools exists." 

Another purpose of the voucher plan is to equalize 
educational opportunity. Besides the apparent contradiction,, 
since competition presupposes an appeal to advantage^ equalizing 
educational opportunity, even in a regulated voucher demon- 
stration, is tenuous if at all possible. Ginzberg (p. 106) 
warns that, ". . .economists have long recognized that effective 
competition presupposes some approximation to equality of 
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bargaining power. And that is missing in the case of the poor 
and the disadvantage*^ . . .It is fatuous tr '-elieve that the 
white community will permit a voucher system to operate so as 
to remove the barriers that they have laboriously erected to 
protect themselves and their children from what they consider 
to be the undesirable behavior patters of the disadvantaged." 

We shall see later that while this may not have 
posed a problem in East Hartford in relation to the minute 
black population there and the absence of great economic 
disparities, the implication if that mechanisms can be devised 
by any group or neighborhood to protect its own interests. 
Neighborhood children, for example, would have been guarante^id 
a seat in their school, thereby limiting the nun±,er of real 
vacancies available to the remainder of the town. 

If the plan is not working as expected and, corres- 
pondingly, the need grows for increased regulation, the Education 
voucher Authority may be forced to develop the same regulatory 
responsibilities and powers as the board of education. In 
this case the advantages of the voucher plan are diminished 
and become ultimately dependent on the EVA, as open enrollment 
was dependent on the board of education. 

The voucher concept has evolved from the freewheeling 
laissez faire model with its reverence for the Smith and Friedman 
"fresh air of competition" to the realities of a highly 
regulated voucher modcil. Even this proposal seems inappropriate 
in light of the lack of. interest in the. demonstration nationally, 
and the small public turnout at the board of education's 
hearings. 
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A persistent and disturbing insecurity was evident 
among educators concerning the ability of the public schools 
to identify and meet the educational needs of the community. 
The ease with which educators blithely bandied about the faith 
in the competitive marketplace at the expense of their own 
training and abilities to manage the school ' system, while 
slighting the consequences of the experiment, was also disturbing. 
Creating the competitive system seemed likely to (1) weaken 
the public schools by inviting private and parochial parti- 
cipation, (2) make facilities planning more difficult because 
of enrollment uncertainties and the lack of coordinated and 
continuous needs assessment, (3) create waste through 
inefficient spending and duplication of effort, (4) disperse 
public interest and support in a unified public system, (5) 
disperse central accountability and responsibility, (6) cause ' 
a redistribution of state education funding, and perhaps most 
importantly, (7) have vast consequences on the organization 
of the schools and the surrounding social system. According to 
Weiner (p.. 195), "Basic changes in the allocation of resources 
and authority such as those caused by the voucher demonstration 
in Alum Rock, disturb and alter the basic social structure of 
an organization. Roles, internal interest groups, the status 
system, beliefs of members of the organization, patterns of 
participation and dependency, are all affected in such broad 
organizational changes. Long established procedures which 
embody past decisions, compromises and commitments, are altered 
or abolished. Such changes, in turn, alter the career prospects 
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of individuals, and bring new indices to the fore for the 
judging of individual and group performance. . .Thus, it 
seems that exclusive attention to financial incentives provides 
an inadequate guide to understanding how a school district. . . 
will adapt, mold and implement a voucher demonstration." 

EDUCATION AND COMPETITION 

The one aspect most often overlooked in voucher pro- 
posals is whether or not education is suited to the market 
model. For a competitive system to truly exist, both the 
coasumer (parents/children) and the producers (school-level 
administrators/staff) must have a certain amount of control 
over supply and demand, and the product itself. In any voucher 
system, would educators have control over their facilities, 
personnel, goals, strategies and profit margins? Most impor- 
tant of all, will they have control over the design, quality, 
distribution, appeal and price of their product? will the 
parents have the ability to reject all choices and not purchase 
educational services? Will they have functional alternatives 
to choose from and will they be able to exercise their choice 
at a reasonable cost to them - for example, measured in travel 
time for their children? 

The answer to most of these questions is disappoint- 
ingly, no. The marketplace would not, in fact, be diverse, 
flexible or dynamic - requirements of a genuine market are just 
not present - nor could they be in East Hartford or elsewhere. 
The situation is aggravated . by compulsory education laws and 
other constraints. 
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While it is widely recognized that children are 
different and often require different treatment from their 
educational environments, few people would consider allowing 
low quality schools to exist. The differences among schools 
would, then, of necessity be limited to "eduational climate" or 
identifiable needs which should, of course, be met in all schoo] 
Many of the East Hartford Board of Education members understood 
this and confirmea to the public that "differences do not 
always mean one program is better and one worse." Competition 
however, would possibly create an unjustified appearance of 
differences which would be interpreted as "better or worse". 

In an expression of frustration with school perfor- 
mance, Hobson, 1974 Director of the Institute for Quality 
Education, said that "Education is the only industry in the 
history of the free enterprise systtL-m that holds the consumer - 
the child - responsible for the quality of the product". The 
"product" of education is a questionable entity, and is perhaps, 
a composite of many things, some of which may not be clearly 
defined. While schools must teach skills which are definable, 
it has not been clearly established whether the child is 
"raw-material", "the product", "the clieni", a "participant" or a 
combination of these. The situation is much more complex than i 
the business world, since? the child shares the responsibility 
for what he learns, which dc^pends on a host of variables from 
attitude and ability to willingness and motivation. Presvimably, 
varying programs would apply varying assumptions about the 
learner and treat the school-related role of the child 
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^ accordingly. Under the circumstances, competition, as such, 

would be inappropriate. 

The concept of product in a competitive arena has 
never been applied to children's learning per se. Rather, 
when educational services have competed, the appeal has been 
focused on peripheral matters - social life, philosophy, con- 
venience, reputation, sports, and facilities. And under the 
voucher plan the demand for education, buoyed by state 
attendance requirements and public financial support, would 
eliminate necessary, vital elements from the competitive formula. 
According to Wiseman (In Blaugh, p. 36C) , there are "neighbor- 
hood effects" or benefits to the community improperly figured 
into the voucher model. In addition, "The demand for these 

^ services (education) does not reflect their value to the 

community in any direct way, since those who consume are not 
themselves called upon to make the sacrifice (of using resources 
in other ways) that makes that consiamption possible." It is 
because "There are social benefits additional to the benefits 
obtained by the individual consumer of such services. . .The 
value of such services to individuals, even if they were 
required to pay the market price for them, would not reflect 
their full value to the community. Consequently, to leave 
such services simply to provision by the market would result 
in too little of them being provided." In effect, a free 
market could, if consumers were allowed not to choose, result 
in demand being insufficient to sustain a reliable, adequate 

^ and quality supply. 
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f In another vein, the educational market is signifi- 

cantly different from other markets because the risk of 
experimenting with a new product - alternative school - is so 
much greater to the consumer and to the community that the 
required incentive for creating requisite demand (as in commerce) 
may not be present or of adequate strength to make nonpublic 
or newly created alternatives viable ccnsvimer choices. 

In addition to the "risk" inherent in alternative 
programs providing required services or certain end results 
such as jobs or college admissions, newly created programs may 
suffer unduly because of a lack of accreditation. The new- 
product psychology, often exploited in the commercial realm, 
would not only be less effective in the marketplace of educationa 
services, but may be a violation of the public trust and, 
irresponsible. 

If competition is to become the vehicle for improving 
educational services, a tremendous duplication of effort would 
result (from similar competing appeals) and students might be 
misled or not adequately informed about potentially better 
services provided elsewhere. But is not the point of educa- 
tional improvement to serve all who would benefit by creating 
alternatives to meet individual needs? 

If competition would result in a system of less than 
full disclosure of its activities or methods to protect 
individual programs, it would be unfair to other students, all 
of whuin are entitled to the best possible education available. 
Or might the appeal of individual programs be based on one or 
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a variety of the attributes or values of an educational program, 
leaving other valuable and perhaps essential elements unmet, and 
suggest their unimportance or, if required by law, their low 
priority? 

In the final analysis, the idea of responsiveness 
in a fabricated competitive marketplace is, according to ABT 
Associates (p. 14) unfounded. Says ABT, "The incentive 
structure in a public service enterprise is not geared to 
respond to competition" and "competition from the nonpublic 
sector under the voucher plan would be inconsequential". In 
East Hartford, competition from new sources would be absent 
altogether, leaving the marketplace, as it is, consisting of 
either the public, or, for grades 4-8, the parochial school 
choices. Is the public-parochial choice available to most 
parents sufficient to call the voucher environment a competitive 
free market - particularly since all students must attend one 
or the other and there is no choice not to buy - the ultimate 
power in the marketplace? 

When the voucher concept approaches an actual 
application it seems apparent, judging from the East Hartford 
case# that the marketplace of educational services would be 
controlled by the public school interests, in at least several 
ways, by (1) the EVA approving or disapproving new schools 
(only public school board members would have been on the EVA 
in East Hartford); ''2) establishing the voucher value; (3) 
virtually ignoring the market entry costs necessarily expended 
by hopeful competitors who would also be burdened by the five 
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W year limit, making their investment financially unjustifiable 

to backers; and (4) the existence of public standards for 
facilities which alternatives might be expected to. provide. 

Ironically, the real advantage of a competitive 
system - consumer power - already exists in theory and, in 
some areas, in fact, without creating additional massive r 
cumbersome and highly speculative system-wide changes: the 
school board. East Hartford can, without a voucher plan, 
insure diversity in the schools to meet existing student 
needs, and insure accountability and responsiveness to parents. 

THE LIMITS OF COMPETITION IN EDUCATION 

Some public services simply do not lend themselves 

^ to competition. Many programs, such as those for the handi- 

capped, disadvantaged, mentally retarded, gifted, or socially 
maladjusted would demand revenues in excess of the voucher 
value and would be provided in a single location to maximize 
economies of scale. By i e same token, there are programs 
with a limited appeal which would not survive if more than one 
school were to compete; because of the splintered approach, 
programs may suffer due to decreased economies of scale. Their 
failure might falsely be attributed to the program itself 
instead of to financial inefficiency, if the program is of 
limited appeal, it may not be allowed to survive, unless it 
can convince an existing school of its merits and then be 
adopted. That is, the program would not be implemented despite 
its appeal to some students. The problem with competition 

^ generally is that it would require a school to surpass an 
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enrollment threshold which may be unrealistic for reasons 
beyond its control. Because a program may be uneconomical 
. does not mean it has uc vi^lue to those it serves, particularly 
if it is the only meanv of satisfying valid educational 
program and personal goals. 

While schools generally would be required to 
compete, some could elect sponsorship with other governmental 
agencies or corporations, removing them from market constraints. 
Perhaps that would be recognition of their special or unique 
nature, and that competition would not be a proper or appropriate 
incentive for improvement. The implication is that there are 
not better incentives or special interests worth protecting 
among the bulk of the public schools and that competition 
would be effective there. This situation gives rise to the 
prospect that much time would be spent devising ways of not 
competing and/or attaining funds from other sources. And, 
according to the Alum Rock demonstration, teachers and adminis- 
trators are likely to succeed in preventing competition. In 
this regard they would be the envy of many businessmen. 
Considering that market size and consumer dependence on 
available outlets for educational services, this does not seem 
unlikely, especially since most parents are satisfied locally 
in East Hartford (90%) and nationally. 

Another restriction which effectively limits the 
marketplace is the requirement that the voucher be accepted as 
full value for educational services for one year. Since it 
would prevent the participation of most nonsectarian private 
schools, the wealthy would be encouraged to continue support 
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of their schools outside of the marketplace. And, as the 
voucher plan is virtually non-accessible to private nonsectarian 
schools (most charge a tuition higher than the market value) 
it is highly advantageous to parochial schools to join, because 
their source of funds is almost entirely supported by the 
church. This benefit to parochial schools is impossible to 
match in amount or intensity by any independent school without, 
at the very least, substantial backers, preferably the ^tature 
of large corporations. 

AUTONOMY 

According to voucher advocates, autonomy for each 
school would insure responsiveness. Apparently, the existing 
system governed by a school board and a professional, full-time 
central administration would not make the individual schools 
as responsive as would parents, unversed in the ways of education, 
the power structure, the distribution- of resources and rewards. 

Centralized administration often sacrifices 
flexibility, is slow to act, and is uninformed about particular 
school conditions, but it can develop valuable horizontal and 
vertical coordination throughout the system which, ultimately, 
is the basis for meaningful diversity created in response to 
need. 

The philosophy espoused by the superintendent and 
voucher proponents suggested that individual schools must 
control their budget and program and must therefore be given 
real decision-making authority. The school principal and his 
staff would then have ultimate responsibility to the school's ' 
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clientele. 

Prior to the voucher study in East Hartford, individual 
. schools possessed many of the characteristics of a decentralized 
system. They could (1) assign students for group and/or 
individual instructivon according to their assessment of need 
and ability to respond, (2) organize and schedule instructional 
time within the school day, (3) select and orient new teachers; 
supervise, evaluate and assign all professional and nonpro- 
fessional staff, (4) select curriculum and methods suited to 
professional needs and abilities for classroom use, (5) 
assess pupils, communicate and respond to parents, and (6) 
study, initiate and evaluate nev; programs, parent-school 
relationships, educational services and new ways to distribute 
available "resources. 

Given these areas of resfons^'bility , the need for 
further autonomy is questicr. . The major difference appears 
to be financial, but the uti.-c, or an economic dimension may 
not, alone, be the contri.;,:utir.c, factor which makes autonomy a 
convincing argument for r^spor.i^i veness. V-hile program develop- 
ment is perhaps the esse;.tf.o,.l e^ri.ent in autonc^ny, vouchers 
are not needed to institute h< -,ool-based initiative, m fact, 
the voucher system might cdase just the opposite - a standard- 
ization of progran. if a coordinated effort ace.? not direct 
the system to satisfy unique needs and prevent duplication, 
each school, left to its own devices, ?--empting first to 
satisfy personal professional objectives; and perceived or real 
community needs, might take the politically safe majoritarian 
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view of providing what is most likely to succeei. With such an 
event, diversity or unpopular programs might be discarded, 
overruled or ignored • Unle3£; an attempt is made to insure 
diversity (without duplicicy) , responsiveness will be negligible 
or limited to the same satisfied majority that currently exists. 
It is conceivable, in fr.cu, that if a central administration, 
in the case of a small sy^.tem such as East Hartford, does not 
provide for meaningful minority demands or interests, no one 
will. If each school lueetu prevailing demand only, there may 
be insufficient diversity as minority positions are effectively 
prevented from uniting across neiohborhood lines. 

While provLdir;:) autoncmy is a method of localizing 
education r it is not '::>enLV:ir.t cv; the implementation of a 
voucher program or an assurar c;^ that it would make the system 
more responsive than it is now or make it more responsive to 
those that might need it rr^ost. 

RESPONSIVENESS 

An ela:>orate system of vouchers in a competitive 
environment where schools are autonomous is to ensure the 
responsiveness of educational services to parental demands and 
student needs. .Schools that do not adapt to demands contract 
to the point of closing, or change their programs. Schools 
that are successful expand and prosper. The absolutely 
essential element in this formula is the system's ability to 
accurately perceive needed changes stemming from demands of 
various intensity which are not always clarified in the political 
arena in which they are generated. Furthermore, for the system 
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to be a meaningful representation of theory, the impact must 
be immediate and complete. Programs must be able to expand 
or contract in very short periods of time if they are to 
reflect and respond to the market. 

Unfortunately, because schools will have most of 
their spac:;-- committed to neighborhood children, their ability 
to meet de-.and is purely dependent on the excess space. In 
some schools in East Hartford, there is no space, in others 
it is substantial. The central issue is the usefulness of 
the "competitive" market which would probably be determined 
as much by the pure nuir,ber of neighborhood children than any 
special program attraction. Because of this the demonstration 
will suffer. m some cases, enrollment is already at a level 
low enough to tempt officials to close the schools as an 
economy measure. There is no evidence to suggest that enrollment 
patterns would be significantly altered and no evidence that 
overd»n,and could be met or oversupply absorbed, thereby 
leaving the conditions of schooling in East Hartford absolutely 
the same as they were prior to a voucher plan. 

According to the Center for Public Policy the 
worst threat is. posed by the deterioration of the public school, 
"The fundamental political and pedagogic danger posed by most 
voucher plans is that a few publicly managed schools would 
become dumping grounds for the students whom over-applied schools, 
both public and private, did not want. The over-applied schools 
would become privileged sanctuaries for students whom educators 
enjoy teaching. In order to avoid this danger, a voucher 
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system must provide economic incentives for enrolling 'unde- 
sirable' children." (p. 58). Lottery systems for school 
. selection, quotas, the prohibition of entrance requirements 
among the "public" schools and the guarantees to neighborhood 
children would reduce this danger considerably. 

It appears that the worst would not occur, but 
the necessary safeguards, regulations and conditions, together 
with natural limitations and inhibitions contribute to 
emasculating som^ of the essential elements of the voucher plan 
before it begins. 

If, among other things, it is necessary to save 
the neighborhood school for local children, that becomes an 
obstacle or facilitator whose impact on the program should be 
seriously considered. The attractiveness of the neighborhood 
school should not be underestimated. For many reasons, it is 
the most popular plan, generating the most support, when 
school closings were discussed, the plan was defeated, 
illustrative of a desire by most citizens to support an 
inefficient program which serves their needs. The situation 
could probably resurface under a voucher plan if the competitive 
model seriously threatened to close "inefficient" schools. The 
central school authorities or the EVA would find the situation 
unavoidably uncomfortable and would be unable to plead local 
school autonomy since the neighborhood school would have no 
recourse in the matter. And, since it could be a vitally 
sensitive political matter and the school board or EVA would 
ultimately be responsible to the voters, the voucher system 
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^ ' competitive marketplace could be i , after all, 

completely inoperable. 

One basic cause of this, alluded to earlier, is 
the difficulty of the local school to convert demands from a 
variety of sources. Will demands always equate with need? 
Must all demands and all needs be met? Which ones will be 
rejected? These decisions will not only be difficult but 
could cripple the local schools placed in a political arena 
which will essentially encourage irrelevant, not necessarily 
educational, issues as well as meaningful community-school 
interaction. The situation becomes more problematic when the 
quality of involvement is considered. If it is any indication 
of what to expect, there was an inordinate amount of misinfor- 
I mation among the testimony from local citizens during the public 

hearings concerning the voucher plan. Furthermore, considering 
the two year duration of the study project, there was wide- 
spread apathy and ignorance about the voucher concept generally. 
This can either prevent serious school -community confrontations 
or serve to ignite unexpected, unpredictable and perhaps 
unnecessary confrontations later. 

PARENT EVALUATION OF SCHOOL PROGRA MS 

The voucher proposal would have an enormous impact 
on the educational system, it is hailed as a means of returning 
the schools to parents and making them responsive, but educa- 
tional outcomes remain speculative at best, usually unidenti- 
fiable, and at worst, nonexistent. The results in terms of 
student behavior or performance would be hard to replicate 
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though perhaps attributable to a school-teacher-student mix 
which may not occur by accident, but which in every case would 
only last for one year. 

If there is any probable advantage, it is rooted in 
the. nature of choice itself and is explainable more in terms 
of one's feeling of being able to relate to the educational 
system than in the choice. Many educators would agree that 
this, by itself, may be to the program's credit - though not 
unique to vouchers. 

The voucher system only promises choice and the 
potential for involvement in an effort to equalize educational 
opportunity. Discrete educational outcomes have not been 
articulated, though there has been an attempt to lure the 
public with promises of improvement. Apparently within the 
voucher plan there is some unidentifiable but worthwhile 
chemistry at work. Even the Center for the Study of Public 
Policy (p. 66) readily concedes that "the absolute level of 
achievement in a given school is largely determined by factors 
over which the school has no control." At this point, the 
function of extensive competition is weakened if not lost 
altogether. However, it would seem to be worth exploring the 
entire realm of educational environments which has only been 
mentioned peripherally. 

It can be said that a strict environment and a per- 
missive environment will have disparate effects on the children 
and staff in each school. Some will claim that even where 
the philosophies are similar, styles are not, and that the 
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possibilities may be quite large in nvunber. This must be 
considered in any school-teacher-student mix. 

If parents' main concerns rest in their children's 
performance and satisfaction with school - not inconveniently 
located - then competition can only contribute to the success 
of any school by appealing to the dissatisfied and by demon- 
strating that the school-teacher-child mix will at least be 
appropriate. The competitive marketplace would seem a 
cumbersome device for accomplishing this. Perhaps in-school 
counseling and program referral would be sufficient. 

On the other hand, educational programs are often 
a reflection of individual teachers' goals, abilities and 
relationships with each student. To determine program 
quality at the individual classroom level may be too much to 
expect from marketplace activity alone. Quality may become 
a simple matter of taste, or become dependent on limited 
student performance measures or the folklore of each school. 
One must be as careful not to assign an undue emphasis to 
achievement scores and standard measures as they would not to 
accept spurious indicators. Yet, as each conventional measure 
is discounted as a strong indicator, there is less credibility 
to a competitive system which encourages various claims to 
superior quality. if the proper distinctions between schools 
or programs rests in their differences then they should not be 
encouraged to behave in a manner that would suggest "better" 
or "worse". Rather, they should match student with program 
according to need and mutual suitability. 
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\ Overemphasis on any aspect of school - even achieve- 

ment or student performance - would to miss important^aspects 
. of schooling that are difficult to measure. The bu/den is 
then placed on the parent and child to arrive at an assess- 
ment of the merits of particular schools. Sometimes it is 
easier to express negative feelings and explain why a program 
is insufficient. m this respect, individual schools, programs 
or teachers may share the responsibility and may respond to 
specific complaints. On the other hand, individual taste or 
personality conflicts may contribute to dissatisfaction which 
cannot be remedied without transferring to another program, 
an emotionally expensive solution, but one remedy. People's 
willingness to move away from the familiar,, their neighborhood, 
their friends, is far from easy or desirable unless it is the lesser 
of possible evils or that another program is of such superior 
attraction that the promise of fulfillment is reward enough. 

The decision to transfer is not uninfluenced by the 
school, but counseling or other official roles are not 
mentionec in the proposed plan, it may not be wise to leave 
the student transfer completely unattended. The absence of 
any professional role, even in an advising capacity, is indeed 
unusual. The creation of a Parents' Advisory Team, to be 
discussed later, does not seem to maximize available human 
resources, particularly since it would be created and would 
exist outside of the school organization and not include 
teachers or ad-,.dnistrators . It is not clear how tbe mechanisms 
of the marketplace would contribute to a more efficient and 
effective change promoting the resolution of perspnal and program 
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needs for students transferring from an unsatisfactory 
situation. 

The competitive marketplace would function best, 
if at all, at those points where separation is required, such 
as from an elementary to a middle school or from a middle 
school to a high school. Even here, convenience, friends 
and rumor are perhaps the real selling points, though pro- 
fessional guidance counselors would presumably be included 
in the transfer process at these junctures. 

But, if the marketplace claims to respond t:o d-nand, 
how would individual teachers and administrators be affected? 
If a program fails, whose fault would it be - a teacher's or 
a group of teachers'? The program content? The way it was 
administered? While program changes might be ea..ily made, 
how would tenured teachers be removed if there were no vacancies 
in other programs or replacements in a hold status or temporary 
assignment? How would poor supervision be identified as 
contributing to program failure? Hov; would poor resource 
allocation be determined? 

ON FINANCING 

Each 'voucher would represent the total cost of 
educating a child in the public schools of East Hartford for 
one year. The cost would be adjusted to account for those 
aspects beyond the control of any one school, or disparities in 
facilities. Maintenance of facilities, size and salary of staff 
would be equalized. Each child in each participating school 
would be eligible for a voucher. Many educators decry this as 
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foreshadowing the end of "public" education.- By inviting 
nonpfblic schools to participate, two things would happen: (1) 
Injuediate redemption of the vouchers from those students 
already enrolled in private schools would be an added expense, 
and (2) the public school would lose the voucher value for 
each student transferring to a private school. The result, 
according to critics, would be decreasing efficiency with 
increasing cos^ts and taxes, and a dilution of the educational 
purchasing dollar within the public sector. At the same time 
public programs would always be forced to provide an education 
to anyone that wanted to attend school. The shifting student 
enrollments would cause an increase or decrease in the average 
program costs, which would often be beyond the control of 
school-building teachers and administrators who would be 
responsible for the success of their schools in the marketplace. 

This situation is aggravated at the outset by the 
simple fact that those already enrolled in private schools 
would not return to the public schools because of the voucher 
plan, whereas some students in the public sector would be 
encouraged to transfer because of the voucher's financial 
incentive alone. As each public school student transfers ,• he 
would not only take his voucher but his absence would decrease 
state aid to the public schools. In the competitive market- 
place only the public schools would lose. As taxes would rise 
to account for public losses, the voucher value would increase, 
representing a greater margin for growth for the nonpublic 
schools. While the paroch./.al schools, t-e only foreseeable 
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participants in Easi Hartford, are currently operating at a 
level substantially lower than the voucher value, is it not 
reasonable to assume that there would be a tendency to expand pro- 
gram offerings, increase costs and for them to arrive at a leval o 
voucher parity, perhaps then lessening church support? 

In East Hartford there was no intention of discounting 
private school vouchers at the outset, as originally suggested 
by the Center for Public Policy. Because of this the nonpublic 
schools would have been entitled to what would amount to a 
windfall of public financial support. If this is to be 
justified, the availability of new spaces and a truly functioning 
competitive model, in accordance with the intent of the pro- 
posed voucher plan, should be expected. Instead, the enrollment 
is as follows: 

PUBLIC PAROCHIAL 
Current Maximum Available Current Maximum Available 



K"8 


7211 


8167 


956 






5-8 


NA* 


NA* 


NA* 


544 


609. ' 65 


9-12 


3420 


3604 


184 






TOTAL 


10633 


11771 


1140 


544 


609 65 




Given 


declining public 


enrollment 


and the excess 


space. 


the additional 


costs to the public of 


at least five 


million 


dollars 


over t 


term of 


the project 


did not seem 



justifiable for the inclusion of 65 new spaces. Considering 
the space and resources available to public educators, one 
could expect the public schools to design an appropriate program 
and meet the needs of those students attracted to the nonpublic 
environment, unless their choice was of a purely religious 
* Not Available 
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nature, in which case constitutional questions re-emerge, 
certainly, under the circumstances, the public schools could 
never fully compete. 

Referring to a general competitive model, Horobin 
and Smyth (Blaug, p. 375) accurately assess the apparent 
situation in East Hartford, "The proposition that, if 
competition prevails, resources will be allocated to their 
best uses is based on deductive reasoning from highly abstract 
and unrealistic assumptions; it is not a proposition based 
on empirical evidence." m short, as several members of the 
board of education have said, "It costs too much". 
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V 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



INTRODUCTION 

The assumption underlying a successful voucher plan 
is that parents will take the opportunity to choose their 
children's school and will participate in" the educational 
system. it is this participation which insures educational 
needs assessment and system responsiveness. However, the 
history of American education seems to indicate that as pro- 
fessionals gained power and schools grew, parents' participation 
in the schools declined, a combination of events appear to be 
responsible for this: First, life styles changed and many 
family responsibilities such as education were institutionalized 
Second, teachers||nd later, administrators, professionalized 
coincident with specialization of knowledge usually beyond 
the functional awareness of most parents. Third, the courts 
and teacher contracts legitimized professional independence, 
that is, it was recognized that teachers were not mere tools 
of the community and were not subject to close, demanding 
personal and professional control by the citizenry. Fourth, 
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the process of education and the problems associated with it 
grew too complex for frequent and meaningful parent contact. 
Fifth, school boards, mindful of their own role and interests, 
assumed the responsibility of guarding parents' interests. 

Perhaps the most evident reason for the ab&ftiice of 
parent participation in East Hartford is the lack of any sub- 
stantial need which is not already met with building-level 
PTA's or similar organizations. Ap,. hv based on satisif action 
may not be inappropriate or in any vv:.y ./^jetting to the school 
system or educa'.. ;. il services. 

The existe-:;- of a board of cdvcr.t 7 -n, elected by 
the people, and assor'.:,:5 parent teacht r associations were not 
widely thought to be inc-dequate participa.tory avenues in 
East Hartford. The b Jreaocratic temptation «lways seems to be 
to create a new agency to become the vehicle for what other 
agencies have failed to do. In this case it seenis that the 
formal school organization was expecting parents to succeed on 
their own >;here the central administration and the school board 
failed: namely, to affectuate changes in educational services 
which better corre-spond to their children's needs then are 
pr-ently provided. Considering the organizational options 
r /ailable tc the school administr.- cors for inviting productive 
t'.arent participation, it was inappropriate for the recommended 
voucher plan to place the lauded goal of parrnt participation 
on a level where parents would need to fend for themselves - a 
situation inore inclined to encouragR parenr-schooi chcos tha' 
cooperation. 
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Currently, parents, because cr the open enrollment 
policy, may choose to send their childrer to any school in East 
Hartford. While i.he administration may approve or reject the 
request to transfer from a neighborhood school, usually it is 
granted, if there are educational reasons why a student should 
not be moved, presumably the request would be denied. The 
policy appears to retain the ultimate educational decision 
among the school authorities. This may be a questionable 
practice, but it has not generated many problems or dissatis- 
faction among parenLs. 

If the East Hartford system were not homogeneous, or 
the open enrollment policy was ineffectual because of the lack of 
space in "desirable" schools, or parents were not satisfied 
with the existence of, and their access to, other satisfying 
programs^ the policy extension -.-dvocated as a part of the voucher 
plan might 'be. necessary. Under the plan submitted to the board 
of education, the ultir -.e dc ;ision regarding student transfers 
would rest with individual parents: the reason for the trans- 
fer, in the eyes of the local educators, would become absolutr=ly 
unimportant. The justif icaticn for this shift, as slight as 
it appears, was to insure philosophical consistency throughout 
the voucher plan and becaus :• of the psychologic^^ iFpac^ it 
would have as a symbol of real power - a vote of confidence in 
the people. 

The idea of parents once again participatino in che 
educational process has gained wide appeal lately, as an element 
of the voucher plan and in other ways. The :ouch-r plan would 
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remedy the disaffection between parents and the schools. 
Discussing the concept generally, Guthrie feels vouchers will 
return the control of public schools to parents. This control 
was lost, according to Guthrie, because of teacher unions, pro- 
fessional management removing contact with the public, con- 
solidation of districts, growth in population, depoliticizati.cn 
of school board elections and a multi-level school bureaucracy. 

Allowing parents to match educational services with 
their children's needs is one goal in the effort to give 
parents power. The assumptions made by the National Institute 
of Education underlying this provision of the voucher plan 
were, according to Weiner, (p. 203) that parents (1) have the 
proper aspirations fur their children, (2) can provide an 
operational guide to suppliers of educational services, (3) can 
develop clear preferences for educational experiences, (4) can 
make appropriate choices, (5) can gather appropriate information, 
and (6) can articulate the needs of their children. In addition, 
there are standards for the collection, evaluation and dis- 
semination of relevant information. 

Concommitant to their right to choose, according to 
both the superintendent of schools and the coordinator of the 
Parents' Choice Project, "Parents have the right to make the 
wrong choice." The disturbing aspect of the emergent attitude 
guiding the sharing of authority with parents is the feeling of 
an organizational helplessness; experienced administrators 
seem to be saying that, "Your choice is as good as mine", "j 
guess you do not need my advice", and "The board of education. 
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central and building level professional administrators might 
not be the best people to make decisions concerning the educa- 
tional experiences selectee for your child." These kinds of 
• sentiments suggest a strange reversal. -he board of education 
and central administr -.-.tion have been created for the purpose 
of governing and administering an educational program which 
maximizes resource allocation and properly matches program to 
need. Part of their inherent responsibility has been to 
minimize mistakes and improper combinations of resources with 
students. The managerial imperative is to attempt to improve 
failing programs and systems before it is decided that they 
should be abandoned. Parent determination of educational 
policy and their choice of programs may exist within a frame- 
work which efficiently and effectively accounts for informed 
participation. Giving parents the ultimate decision (no matter 
how safe it might be) and encouraging them to arrive at their 
choices, on their own, seems an improper response to a perceived 
interest by parents to share in educational policy-making. 

Furthermore, while the illusion of power is created, 
the routes to expression are blocked, since the school board, 
changed to an Education voucher Authority, would no longer be 
responsible to parents in manv program areas. Rather, parents 
would in a sense, be cut adrift among the schools and their 
strength would be disper ed instead of aggregated. 

While it is rrue that the right to make" mistakes is 
not the same as being encouraged to choose unwisely, the lack 
of any formal role for local educators would increase the " 
likelihood of parents exercising poor judgment. On the other 
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hand, those parents who in an attempt to become informed, and 
perhaps this is the real benefit, will seek out school teachers 
and administrators for advice and answers to questions vital 
to their choice. As desirable as this is, it is haphazard and 
burdensome since parents would need time, and school officials 
would of necessity not have the time to give. The inefficiency 
would contribute to more frustration, inconsistency, confusion 
and counter productivity. And all of this would occur if 
parents exercise their prerogatives, a goal highly regarucd by 
voucher proponents - particularly if the plan were to be 
meaningful. 

Non-decisions represent a danger not fully understood 
by voucher advocates. Not choosing a different program may 
represent satisfaction, ignorance or disregard for the children. 
If Children's needs go unmet or they are unrecognized altogether, 
the program - not to mention the children - suffers by default! 
Teachers and administrators once aga.n may enter the picture 
and either make the decision themselves or strongly recommend 
possibilities to parents - creating essentially the same 
pre-voucher structure. Many "non-decisions" appear 
likely. The feasibility study in East Hartford reported that, 
". . .parent participation will be motivated primarily by a 
desire to remove a child from what the parent views as an uncom- 
fortable setting. Transfers based on a positive interest in a 
particular type of a program, while likely to occur will not be 
frequent." Under these circumstances the benefits of a voucher 
progr-rm de.signed to increase choice, stimulate parental partici- 
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pation and shift power from the central office and teachers to 
parents would be limited at best, doubtful at worst, but most 
likely only of raarginal utility not worth the ey::.ense. 

The assessment may seem unduly harsh considering 
the widespread desire for debureaucratization , but it does 
accurately reflect the realities of parent interest in expanding 
their powers (in a manner proscribed by voucher) over educational 
services in East Hartford. Admittedly, they were concerned . 
about having more and accurate information about the 
programs available to their children, and they strongly approved 
of the open enrollment policy, but if attendance at the public 
hearings is an indication of the kind and intensity of interest 
in vouchers generally, few people would actively pursue contact 
with local educators. 

In Alum Rock the situation was similar. According' 
to Weiner (p. 145), "Public and community debate over the 
expansion of the demonstration was virtually non-existent, it 
appears that the debate stimulated by the feasibility shudy 
in 19 71 was far more vigorous than any public discussion 
accompanying the actual implementation of vouchers." 

If the motivation to transfer in East Hartford is 
basically a response to a bad situation or a matter of convenience 
and few people demonstrate their ability or inclination to spend 
time on decisions vital to the voucher process, the utility 
of the concept is . questioned and it becomes apparent that only 
special interest groups, as yet unidentified, would profitably 
use the new access routes to power in educational policy-making. 
It is likely that new groups would emerge to ease the * 
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burden on the individual parent and exert an unpredictable 
impact on the system and the desired goals. 

In the final analysis, an alteration in the distri- 
bution of power such as that called for by the voucher proposal, 
would result in a contest between the professional and the 
parent which can only end in victory for the side with more 
time, competence in educational affairs, legitimacy and perhaps 
most important, information - almost exclusively in the hands 
of the professionaJs. 

This contest does not need to occur. Instead a 
partnership can be created whicH guarantees that children's 
needs will be met ir an appropriate fashion. Because there 
are nc visible rivalries or divisions in East Hartford, parent 
power as an equalizing mechanism does not promise to be a 
sound reorganization to insure responsiveness. 

PARTICIPATION 

The voucher plan assumes that consumer choice, infor- 
mation and power can be built-in and that the parents will 
exercise their right (almost a duty) to influence the supply 
and kinds of educational services. The existing desire and 
need for consumer power in East Hartford suggests that the real 
utility of the plan as a meaningful vehicle for additional 
parental input into the school decision-making process would . 
be slight. 

Though most appropriate in an urban environment (or a 
more heterogeneous community than East Hartford) in need of a plan 
to redistribute power, the Center for the Study of Public Policy 
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(p. 1) promoted vouchers because, "If parents are to take 
responsibility for their children's education, they cannot 
rely exclusively on political processes to let them do so. 
They must also be able to take individual action in behalf of 
their own children." 

Unfortunately, giving parents the right to intervene 
in the system does not guarantee that they will when it is 
necessary or that they eve.- will. For that matter their inter- 
vention is no guarantee that the system will respond properly 
to a perceived need or that the parent involvement stems from 
a legitimate grievance. The voucher idea as proposed by the 
CSPP might have given the appearance of redistributing power 
and being responsive to. minority groups with existing grievances 
against the system, but it allowed for the introduction of 
wasteful, irrelevant inputs that would only cloud the real 
issues. The distribution of vouchers did not insure that the 
recipients would be able to use the power effectively and to 
their own advantage, but placed them in a position to be 
manipulated and exploited by the more informed or by special 
interests. In affect then, the issuance of vouchers would 

subject parents to the vagarie? of ad-hocracy and uncertain 

institutiona.^. behavior which could be less able to safeguard the 
interests of individual parents or minority groups. 

Whether the issuance of vouchers can truly transfer 
power or increase availability of educators and their access to 
parents depends on the organizational willingness to accept a 
low threshold of concern. A low threshold means that parents 
would easily become involved, perhaps to the point of being 
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nuisances. On the other hand, the organization should be 
willing and able to fill the void due to a high threshold of 
concern resulting in non- involvement . Organizational realities 
demonstrate that the opposite occurs: professional interest 
will tend to dominate in a power struggle with a lay public. 
The weakness of insurgent interests, coupled with the wide- 
spread satisfaction with the schools throughout the community, 
would not stimulate a shift in power. 

In 19 74, ninety percent of the parents in East 
Hartford felt that their children were doing as well at their 
school as they would at any other school in the demonstration 
area. There was no call for change and parents, sympathetic to 
educational diversity, were not sure if diversity would be best^ 
instituted between or within the schools. 

At the time of the feasibility study, it was estimated 
by the study team that, at most, only ten to fifteen percent 
of the parents would exercise their option to choose. This 
demonstrated the discrepancy between voucher theory and reality 
in East Hartford. 

What has happened elsewhere v/ould have been likely in 
East Hartford had a voucher program been instituted. Bridges 
(p. 55) reports that, "All of this concern about matching 
children with programs that maximize educational outcomes may 
be misplaced, for we are talking as if parents (or schools) 
tried to maximize certain educational outcomes; but in fact 
their decisions probably are aimed more at satisficing than 
maximizing." This, reflects the observation made earlier that 
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motivation will stem more from relieving a bad situation than 
the pursuit of a better situation. 



CHOICE 

Naturally once a set of expectations have been put 
in motion, and parental interest in the program is developed, 
parents should feel relatively hopeful that their needs would 
be met. Actually, ultimate satisfaction may depend more on 
the enrollment picture at each school than the influence 
parents have. In Alum Rock, Weiner (p. ' 32) points out that, 
"Location was the single most frequently mentioned reason for 
choosing a particular school, but about a third of the respon- 
dents mentioned features of the mini-school program as the 
reason they selected a particular school." 

If little space is available, or only a few take 
advantage of the system, an enormous voucher dispensing machine 
would have been placed in motion for nothing. 

In East Hartford, the Parents' Choice Project reported 
similar results with their open enrollment policy, and there 
is little reason to believe the situation would have been 
altered by vouchers. Of the 146 people (1.3 percent of the 
student body) who took advantage of the open enrollment policy, 
29 percent transferred their children for what could be 
considered educational reasons; six percent preferred the 
different staff and 23 percent preferred the different program. 
36 percent chose to transfer for convenience to daycare centers, 
babysitters, etc., and the balance was for an assortment of 
reasons. 
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since pare-nts would have the right to transfer their 
children for any reason the parents who seek convenience may 
be satisfied at the expense of the parents seeking needed 
programs, in which case the expanded Parents' Choice Project 
may be counter-productive. 

If we assume that the proposed voucher plan would 
work as intended, parental control of the schools might tend 
to focus on the neighborhood unit since it is convenient, 
generally satisfactory and within a network of parents who 
share similar interests and are familiar with one another. 
The potential for a power base is present and easier to develop 
among neighbors v/ho are already involved at least to the extent 
that their children are enrolled in neighborhood schools. Under 
these circumstances, the impulse toward maintaining the group 
norms and expectations seem inevitable while diversions and 
successful minority viewpoints would be at a decided disadvantage, 
According to Blackman (p. 48), "It is not unreasonable to 
anticipate a decentralization of school programs, with different 
programs tending to different needs, creating classes more 
homogeneously grouped by social class, and thereby exacerbating 
social class differences." 

Where neighborhoods are in transition and represent 
a variety of interests ^ each short of a plurality, the success- 
ful parental interests will be exemplified by their competence 
in using the system and verbal ability. Ginzberg (p. 379) 
reports that, "On the basis of recent experience which has 
involved the participation of parents in the education of their 
childrenr-it is venturesome- to postulate that many ghetto 
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^ parents will have the time, energy, interest and background 

necessary to make informed judgments, even if the available 
information were much better than now appears likely. Yet 
this is a critical dimension of the voucher plan." 

Instead of an organizational inhibition to the redis- 
tribution of power and rewards, distinctions would arise which 
would leave some parents unprotected from the behavior of the 
larger group of parents responsible only to itself and individual 
members. The present system is directly accountable to parents via 
the ballot boxes and public opinion of which local board members 
are particularly mindful. Power lessness in an amorphous public 
association would have few remedies. Blackman (p. 44) has 
found, "The higher the educational attainment, income and 
occupational status of the parents the more likely they were 

f 

to report that they should have been and were involved in both 
school and political activities. . .It seems all but certain 
that the general opportunity to participate will be used 
differentially by parents from different socio-economic strata." 

Once again the poor and minorities continue at a 
disadvantage accentuated by the voucher plan; not reduced. 
Friedman (1973), using the same argument to show that' vouchers 
would in fact contribute to a redistribution of power, noted, 
"Parents from higher socio-economic status groups typically 
have had greater input into the school system's functioning 
than parents from lower socio-economic status groups have had. 
Partly as a consequence of these unequal rates of involvement 
in activities intended to impact on the schools decision-making 
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processes, educational programs have been tailored to t the 
demands of these self-selected parents." 

Yet there is absolutely no reason to believe that if 
participation in East Hartford centered on community schools, 
the results would be any different. Friedman and others may 
find, in an area which has ignored minority parents, such as 
large cities, that vouchers would precipitate neighborhood 
control and therefore ghetto control of ghetto schools without 
any assurance that resources or programs would be redistributed 
according to demand. Either students transfer out of the ghetto 
to "better" schools and parents remain powerless (because their 
interest would be dispersed to varied remote programs) cr 
students do not transfer and parents have control but no 
additional power. This situation was not symptomatic of 
problems or needs in East Hartford even though there is a variety 
of neighborhoods. 

But as long as neighborhood patterns remain the same 
and economic de facto segregation continues, the result will be 
as Levin has pointed out that, "The working class child will be 
provided with schooling that will reinforce working class 
orientations while children from higher classes will attend 
schools that will orient them towards the upper echelon of the 
occupational hierarchy." Bridge (p. 47), in agreement, has 
reported after reviewing Alum Rock that, "Giving parents 
increased control over schools will merely make them more 
efficient shapers of what their children learn, and what their 
children learn will equip them to function in the same social 
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niche that their family now occupies in the social stratifi- 
cation system. " 

Unfortunately, as Coleman (1966), Bowles and Gintis 
(1972), and Jencks (1970) have found, "The capacity of the 
schools to overcome the^ limitations of the home is not great." 
This dire assessment is made worse when compounded with the 
unrealistic hope of redistributing power and because of the 
uncertain impact of inappropriate decisions or parent choices. 
Weiner (p. 19 6) reports that, "Decisions. . .often reflected 
an ignorance of the operational problems that would be encountered 
in their implementation." * 

The move toward large scale, uncontrolled parent 
participation could very well create an organizationally 
intolerable situation which would not be manageable without 
some form of intervention by professional educators. 

PROGRAM DIVERSITY 

The key to successful educational reform through 
vouchers is the existence and continued evolution of options. 
An organizational capability to respond to needs and demands 
and in so doing, create alternatives, is essential for the 
issuance of vouchers to have any meaning. 

Fortunately, East Hartford subscribes to this 
thinking, and the intention to diversify is clear, particularly 
among the elementary schools. Interestingly, local schools have 
been separately self-described as either traditional, self- 
contained classroom, I.G.E. (Individually Guided Education) , 
team taught, open space, child-centered, learning by doing, and 
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humanistic education. 

Judging from a compilation of school descriptions, 
the difficulty in distinguishing between content and process, 
program and philosophy, intellectual and attitudinal goals, 
structure and method and many other variables is obvious to the 
trained professional and must be overwhelming to the uninformed. 
A close examination of the program descriptions does not impart 
a feel for the school. The extreme difficulty of transferring 
experiences, feelings, and school climate through written descrip- 
tions unfortunately leaves more to the imagination than is prudent 
in assessing individual programs. The fact that almost all 
schools share the same concern for the individual student, skill 
development, and a satisfying environment makes real distinctions 
a matter of interpreting nuances. Though there are several 
clear alternatives, described as having different organizational 
emphasis, it is still difficult, if not impossible to determine 
just how they are different. Since no single program has 
demonstrated a superior record of performance, the differences 
are perhaps geared to child rearing practices, general 
.. educational philosophy or a particular attitude among the pro- 
fessionals - certainly valid and worthwhile distinctions -and 
suggest that the programs are different but not necessarily 
better or worse than one another. Boaid of education members, 
recognizing this, do not want to introduce artificial competition 
and demand that if one teaching method or program is superior, that 
it must quickly be put forth in other schools. Since definable 
superiority has not been the case, diversity offers a way for par- 
ents to match their children's temperament to the available program 
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most cornpatible to his academic and emotional needs, viewed 
in this manner, school officials might encourage specific 
transfers to arrange the proper school-child mix or institute 
a series of mini-schools in neighborhood schools to accommodate 
need. Vouchers would seem to complicate the matter. 

Reviewing the programs from a different perspective, 
one member of the board of education expressed the frustration 
that he felt, "if the board doesn't get all the information, 
how can parents?" m an effort to find out what differences 
existed beneath the written distinctions he informally surveyed 
the sixteen elementary schools. Fourteen schools used the same 
math publisher, often, the same texts. Fifteen of the sixteen 
schools used the same English publisher. He wasn't convinced 
of the diversity - certainly not a reflection of resources - 
though he recognized some differences in method. 

After two years of study, the development of individual 
school descriptions, and a commitment to diversity, the Parents' 
Choice Project Director in his Renort on Parent Information 
(p. 1.) said that, -The most obvious problem is the apparent lack 
of significant differences among the schools." 

One n^ust take notice when the schools describe them- 
selves using jargon appealing to all educational philosophies 
and practices, while a board member and the voucher project 
director fail to recognize significant differences. How could 
individual parents fare any better? 



INFORMATION 



Traditionally, members of the board of education and 
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the central office have been thought responsible for gathering 
and disseminating information to parents useful for their 
understanding of the system and their child's education. If 
board members find it difficult to keep informed of the system 
then, of course, parents would find it extremely difficult. 

With implementation of the voucher plan, parents would 
be expected to become motivated to navigate their way through the 
system and to utilize the existing organization in an effort 
to secure the information, necessary to make decisions. 
According to the Center for the Study of Public Policy (p. 68) , 
"Parents will no doubt want information as to which .school is 
'best'. . .this is a field best left to private groups: News- 
papers, counseling agencies, consumers' unions, the women's 
civic league, etc. Such groups will naturally be interested 
in school curricula." 

The organizations in East Hartford which would demon- 
strate a natural interest in education and school curricula, 
if they exist, have not responded to voucher, should a 
particularly controversial curricular addition be contemplated, 
it would be fair to assume that ad hoc committees might be 
formed. That is not enough. The nature of the information 
needed by parents wanting to make an informed choice and to 
participate in the system would require a considerable effort 
to obtain and digest. Bridge (p. 25), summarizing the deter- 
minants of a placement decision of parents in ALuit, Rock, says 
that, "In choosing a program for their chix % parents must 
weigh a number of factors including: school characteristics 
(e.g., location, travel, safety, ethnic composition of the 
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^ •. ■ student body) , program characteristics (e.g., instructional 

arrangement, perceived quality of teaching, teacher-student 
ratio, subject matter emphasis) , beliefs about the child 
(e.g., the child's interests, strengths and weaknesses), and 
the family's values of schooling objectives," 

That is probably just the beginning of an enormous 
amount of time and effort needed to seek, collect, digest, under- 
stand, question and apply all the necessary information. In 
order to fulfill their needs, parents will require access to 
the schools, teachers, administrators, each other, central 
office personnel and board members. They will also need ways 
of verifying information, organizing themselves and developing, 
either as individuals or groups, their realms of involvement 
with the system, 

I 

PARENT ADVICE TEA M 

The mechanism to simplify individual effort and to 
open the access routes to the system is the Parent Advice 
Team, a lay committee to serve as a clearinghouse for information 
and' a full-time resource to parents. The establishment of this 
group would conceivably bring order to information gathering, 
processing and dissemination, but could find itself in an 
awkward situation between both parents and school system, 
removing parents one step further in a communications process 
which the voucher plan should simplify. However, considering 
the high rate of mobility generally, the Parent Advice Team 
may reduce the information problem facing both newcomers and 
residents changing districts or who do not have timo to devote 
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to the process. 

But the creation of the Parent Advice Tearo is a 
reminder of how the process can be manipulated by the system 
and that other organizations must and will be created if 
parents are to initiate involvement and define the role they 
want. The PAT suggests a passive role for parents particularly 
if parents depend on PAT. All that is created is a type of 
parent council composed of PAT members hired by the school 
system. This passive role is contrary to voucher theory, but 
difficult to overcome since the existence of PAT may determine 
a particular mode of behavior or standard procedures among 
involve'd parents. 

The emergence of leaders would either be accidental, 
or perhaps issue oriented; the result of groups taking the 
initiative and competing for {or taking) a leadership position; ' 
or the result of community leaders, perhaps even former board 
of education members, taking the initiative. Though it was not 
designed as such, the PAT could evolve into a leadership role. 
It would certainly be tempting to the PAT and to thosa in the 
system if they could (through an extended relationship) develop 
a natural alliance. 

The consequences to a school system that has accepted 
the inclusion of non-professional personnel in a potentially 
sensitive realm - data gathering and dissemination - could be 
considerable and, at any rate, well worth controlling. Depending 
on the powers that would evolve and the nature of the dependency 
between pat and ':he system, the kind of relationship that could 
be created would be vital to the system and to the success of 
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the voucher plan. 

Weiner (p. 121) , reporting on the Alum Rock experience, 
indicates the problems PAT could most likely expect: (1) Not 
developing and using power or taking a leadership role, and 
(2) becoming well informed, but dealing with indifferent parents. 

POWER STRUGGL E 

The idea of parent involvement was to redistribute 
power so that parents would make decisions and develop a closer 
relationship to the school system. The developme:h't of" the 
voucher plan would be inviting parents to take power and 
encourage educators to resist their efforts in part because few 
rewards would be involved and their lives would become more 
complicated. Parent power, despite efforts to the contrary. 
Implies accountability and evaluation. If programs succeed 
or fail because of voucher, teachers and administrators may 
be inappropriately judged and become the victims of circumstance.. 

As a matter of survival and professional interest, 
teachers and administrators have a natural desire to maintain 
and expand their power. If one witnesses the evolution of the . 
teaching profession, particularly since the 1960 New York 
teachers' strike, it becomes evident just how effective teachers 
have been in defending their interests. Useem (p. 8) explains, 
"The evidence indicates that direct day-to-day control of 
elementary and secondary schooling rests in the hands of an 
elite that is relatively impervious to public influence. . . 
(furthermore). . .the school administration, not the local 
board and not the teachers, remains the primary focus of 
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control over educational policy." 

The introduction of a voucher plan, if it could be 
adopted without teacher/administrator endorsement, would seem 
to give rise to new methods of manipulating parents and could 
create higher levels of frustration among those hopeful of 
attaining power, since any major alteration of the school 
system ultimately depends on the response of the professional 
staff, it is doubtful that they would readily (if at all) give 
up anything, especially power, without consent. 

Useem characterized the public's involvement in 
education as minimal. Under pre-voucher conditions (and this 
was during the most active period in the recent history of 
American education), useem reported that, "Available research 
leads to the conclusion that the citizenry has little to do 
with the formulation of school policies. Voter turnout in school 
board elections is low and attendance at school board meetings 
is sparce (two-thirds of the nation's boards usually have 
fewer than five visitors at their meetings), when the public 
is mobilized, it is usually for a negative purpose, such as the 
rejection of a school bohd issue at the polls or a fight 
against controversial curricula or racial desegregation." (p. 5) 

Prior to the current plan, parents had two direct 
options in dealing with the schools: First, they could go to 
the school directly and confront the principal or teacher. 
Usually it was the reverse. The summoned parents would be 
upset about losing a day at work, and would be embarrassed 
because of an unpleasant disciplinary or academic matter. 
Second, they could go directly to the school board or the 
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superintendent's office. In this way they were contributing • 
to their own satisfaction and were able (whether or not the 
matter was resolved) to approach those who could be held 
accountable. 

The voucher plan passes the responsibility, back to • 
parents by ascribing powers and effectiveness to the illusory 
influence of the right to transfer. This "love it or leave it" 
attitude is hardly softened by eliminating the central office 
route of appeal or by insisting that much time and effort in 
organizing effective, action must be spent by parents who, 
through the board of education, have hired a professional staff 
to avoid that very situation. 

By creating dependence on the local school, parents 
may in fact be splintered into neighborhood groups rather than 
strengthened - given the homogeneous nature of the town. Less 
involvement and less effective participation would sometimes 
result, without substantially increasing the responsiveness of 
the neighborhood school usually sensitive to parent-school 
relationships. Where they were not responsible, parents could 
organize as with voucher, or appeal to a .ligher authority 
negated by autonomy. 

Illustrative of the probable outcome in East Hartford 
vas the assessment made by the National Institute of Education 
of the Alum Rock experience which, "Suggests that as decision- 
making has decentralized, it has reached teachers and princi- 
pals, not parents, while parents exercise options, they do 
so within a framework of schools managed by professional 
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I educators." (p. 26). 

The situation created by vouchers may lead to dis- 
continuity, since each school thriving in autonomy may not offer 
programs which appropriately succeed one another. Because of 
this, parents* efforts may be divided between participating 
in their children's current sbhool programs and their future 
programs at those points of transition. This contributes to 
splintering parental involvement even further. 

Ironically, some critics, such as East Hartford's 
town counselor, oppose decentralization for precisely the same 
reasons others support it: it is an encroachment on the powers 
of the board of education and would lessen the board's 
accountability - presumably not necessarily increasing 
accountability elsewhere. 

The most often overlooked and obvious aspect of in- 
creasing parental involvement is defining just what is meant 
by involvement. The system opens up the potential for new 
problems, concerns, and conflicts, it may be unable to deal with. 
Yet, there are no remedies built in for intergroup conflict 
resolution . 

The proposed program attempted to increase parental 
power through involvement, access and choice. Whether the 
system would have undergone serious alterations in East Hartford 
is doubtful, though, because of the weaknesses in organizational 
safeguards, and the potential for parental disappointment, 
system-wide confusion and unresponsiveness were likely. 

i' 
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VI 

ALTERNATIVES 



INTRODUCTION 

"Alternatives" in their most basic form simply offer 
students a choice, suggest optimal routes to essentially the same 
ends achieved through the traditional schooling process. Though 
is not new to suggest that each student should be treated as an 
individual, the idea of creating administrative or formal 
instructional variants to appeal to some students who, because 
of their individual needs, are truly not benefiting from the 
educational system, is somewhat threatening and is often very 
controversial. 

The institutional standardization of the schooling 
process has progressed to the point where a return to some 
school practices of fifty years ago is hailed as a great 
innovation. Older students teaching younger students and 
multi-age classrooms are proclaimed as breakthroughs, when in 
fact such arrangements (not always appropriate) were the rule 
in almost all schools. The search for and implementation of 
alternatives of whatever design is a response to the inflexibility 
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of schools which have adopted the industrial model of organi- 
zation and the production ethic. In so doing, educators have 
been unable to fulfill their educational and managerial 
responsibility to provide the appropriate educational services 
to many of their students. 

The call for alternatives would not be necessary 
if the system or school v;as fully responsive to its clients. 

At present, alternatives serve a political, as well as an 

i 

educational function, by suggesting one way of overcoming 
perceived maladies inherent i:j tbs assu:Tiptions of teaching, 
learning and governing in the conventional school. In this 
case, conflict resolution may not be a simple matter of responding 

in an imaginative managerial manner. Rather, the system may 

i 

also need to respond in a political manner. 

The Center for the Study of Public Policy called for 
vouchers to remedy the inequality in school financing, and 

7 

Others have called for them as a political remedy for social and 
educational inequality. in this fashion the alternative 
concept based on a system of vouchers demands both educational 
and political action which has been shown, in the case of East 
Hartford, to be somewhat inappropriate. 

Generally, however, alternatives serve three purposes: 

1. To provide a variegated student body with the 
educational services it requires. 

2. To provide legitimate institutional response to 
some social problems and demands. 

3. To facilitate a managerial response within an 
organization not fully capable of experimentation or flexibility. 
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The assumption in each of these cases is that public 
education itself is legitimate and the state has the right 
(and the capability) to provide both the traditional and the 
alternative programs. Illich and others, known as the "deschooler 
want to see a separation of school and state and believe the 
ultimate alternative is (at the very least) the right to choose 
no formal education. According to Illich, "the school has 
become uhe established church of secular times" and vouchers 
are the only way out of the school trap to attain total self- 
direction, self-satisfaction and control over one's learning 
experiences. The voucher as illich sees it could be used in 
absolutely any way the individual chooses in a system where 
there is, ". . .legal protection from the obligatory, graded 
curriculum; laws forbidding discrimination on the basis of 
prior schooling; the formation of a skill center where useful 
skills can be learned, taught by those best equipped to teach 
them; and peer-matching by which the learned may share their 
knowledge with those seeking instruction. . .economic credit 
units allow the learner to choose what he will learn, from 
whom he will learn, and why he will learn." 

Bereiter, noting the advantages of a "deschooled" 
society, agrees with Illich that convivial institutions 
might then have a chance to emerge. They are institutions 
that "satisfy a need without creating a dependency: they are 
there when you need them without generating increasing 
needs" (p. 70) . 

Though the voucher plan allows for alternatives 
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and reflects their endorsement by the President's Commission 
on School Finance and by jnany others, they were never recommended 
to recognize the full potential of an alternatives movement 
symbolized by the avant guarde or the deschoolers. 

Moving closer to the extremes of alternative 
possibilities, however, Jencks, one of the original voucher 
designers, apparently has become disappointed with the voucher 
as a means of equalizing opportunity, ". . .indeed, we cannot 
imagine any noncoercive way to equalize consumption of 
educational services. We therefore conclude that what America 
needs is a system of finance which provides alternative 
services to those who get relatively few benefits from the 
educational system. if people do not want to attend school or 
college, an egalitarian society ought to accept this as a 
legitimate decision and give these people subsidized job 
training, subsidized housing, or perhaps simply a lower tax 
rate" (1972, p. 23) . 

INSTITUTIONAL CHOICE 

Vouchers were never designed to reach into the realm 
of the deschoolers or those advocating truly institutional 
alternatives. Rather, they were viewed as a mechanism to 
broaden institutional choice by manipulating the variables 
comprising schooling: curriculum, location of instructional 
services, time of learner- teacher meeting, nature of competition, 
achievement, reward, cognitive-affective orientation, age-level 
and grade-level groupings, communi ty-ins titutional orientation, 
student-teacher orientation, individual-group orientation. 
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orientation toward learning (experiential/vicarious) , academic- 
vocational skill orientation, goal orientation, product-process 
orientation, training-child care orientation, financial, human 
resource allocation, time orientation (future-past), time 
structuring, student activity structuring, and evaluation. 

There is virtually an endless number of combinations of 
these dimensions which can form the substance of an alternative 
program. Several are currently used in East Hartford: open class- 
room, traditional, teacher-centered, gifted, individualized instruc- 
tion, activity centered, fine arts, multi-cultural', continuous 
progress. Individually Guided Education, team taught, open space, 
etc. There are others, such as the popular Summerhill and Montessor 
methods (known for their founders) and also the non-graded unit 
approach, free school, parent assisted learning, computer assisted 
instruction, modular, tracked and heterogeneously grouped. 

Alternatives abound for each of a number of different 
educational needs, however, their central problem is operationally 
defining their programs in such a way that students and parents 
can fully understand what to expect from them. Little, if any, 
research shows one alternative better than another in terms of 
student outcomes, ability or achievement, tliough they have been 
shown appealing to different students, partly because of 
alternative climates. 

The basic problem in describing a program is the 
inability to verbalize the exact method or sequence of experiences 
that is used or the ability, attitude, skills, and knowledge 
of the teacher. For example, what does it mean to be humanistic? 
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There have not been enough examples of the technique or the 
widespread understanding of the practice to readily convert 
the concept into a functional program in the eyes of parents 
or students who have not been exposed to that environment. 
There are too few meaningful descriptors to articulate or 
differentiate each program in such a way that it is meaning- 
ful to potential participants. The transference of the 
experience is so difficult even followers jeopardize acceptance 
of the concept by risking faulty implementation. Cunningham 
illustrates the problem: "Bettelheim reveals disappointment 
in the bunglings of his own disciples and predicts that Neill 
will experience the same fate. He sees Summerhill and Neill 
as inseparable. He believes that Summerhill 's successes have 
never been recorded nor can they be. Weill's gifts are so 
subtle that they are not even known to himself, thus they 
cannot be shared. (The same could be said of Bettelheim)." 
(Saxe, p. 344). Goodlad agrees, " . . .after visiting hundreds 
of classrooms, many of them reportedly experimental schools, (he) 
concluded sadly that the seeds of educational reform are truly 
being sown in the clouds above, but that little rain ever falls 
on the parched earth below." (p. 20). 

Alternatives have become an acceptable way to infuse 
individuals. ty and creativity into, a system rapidly becoming 
moribund with uniformity, but the success of the alternatives 
is not a matter for institutional pride. Rather they are the 
manifestation of individual effort,' which, unfortunately, is 
seldom harnessed by the system and destined to whither because 
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it is almost impossible to deliberately replicate. The 
beauty (and the failure) of the one-room schoolhouse was its 
freedom for the teaching talent to assert itself in diverse 
ways, some of which are considered today to be suitable and 
similar to those among the alternatives. 

The success of an alternative program is directly 
related to the willingness of the larger system to tolerate 
and, often, defend it. Though individual style is so much a 
part of its success, it becomes less important to duplicate 
the techniques of one man or school of thought, but vitally 
important to allow the legitimate existence of an environment 
within the system which can nurture the competencies, energies 
and dedication so necesrary tp any program dependent on 
creative, enthusiastic service. 

Alternatives, then, may be hard to define and some- 
times impossible- to duplicate, but are able to accomplish 
worthwhile ends in tolerant organizational settings which can 
accept unorthodox methods, diversity, an alteration of traditiona: 
goals and most importantly different assumptions concerning 
competition, achievement, and learning. 

It is easy enough to restructure the organization to 
accommodate new instructional designs, new curricula, new 
programs, new schedules or any one of a multitude of system 
responses to perceived needs. Too often the impetus to create 
an alternative or an independent sub-system is merely a 
symptom of the unsatisfactory nature of the underlying assumptions 
of the organization. If they are not examined first, failure 
might be unavoidable. Needs must be identified through a 
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review of those areas of organizational life and the pervading 
human relationships most likely to be the root of the current 
need for change or the source for potential conflict later. 
For example: 

Where is the instructional emphasis? On 
the cognitive, affective domains? Academic, vocational goals? 

— How is punishment used? To maintain conformity? 
To humiliate? Is learning used as a punishment (study halls, 
extra homework) ? 

Ja,, Are aversive control, fear, distrust, defeatism 

and negativism built into the system because of an inability 
to deal with individual needs? 

— Are students guilty until proven innocent? 
Can they freely exercise their rights and maintain their 
dignity as people? 

Do anti-democratic rules permeate relationships 
with students? Are they denied choice? Are their activities 
and vehicles for self-expression censored or proscribed by 
the adults in the educational community? 

— Are only behavioral extremes recognized? Only 
"A" students rewarded and delinquents or vandals punished . • 
faculty and administrators? 

— Is socialization artificial due to attempts at 
official social/potitical neutrality in the academic and 
social settings? 

Is creativity and dissent repressed while conformity 
and the status-quo rewarded? is mediocrity accepted? Is there a 
tyranny of the majority? 
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Do teachers and students respect each other? 

Themselves? 

Is school always a means to material ends and to 
the satisfaction of other people? 

Are values in conflict with personal or family 
wishes? Is competition emphasized at the expense of cooperation 
or vice versa? is "insecurity, possessiveness , disregard for 
others and selfishness part of the hidden curriculum? Are 
students intimidated? 

Are children/students thought of as products or 
clients of the system? Can they participate in the governance 
and operation of the school? 

Is supervision of faculty and students performed 

with improvement or reprimand in mind? Are there opportunities 
for the staff to grow personally and professionally? is 
feedback control-oriented or growth-oriented? 

Do people in the organization seem more concerned 
with assigning blame than improving mistakes? Is failure 
punished? is blame feared more than praise is sought? 

Is the need for success and the avoidance of 
criticism greater than the need for change and personal 
satisfaction? Are ■• >achers discouraged from taking risks? 
Trying new ideas? " 

— Do stereotypes prevail, leading to categorization 
of .students? is the curricula oriented to age, grade, racial, 
economic segregation? Tracking? Are guidance counselors able 
to ove::come and stifle stereotyping through scheduling or 
career advice? 
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These are a few questions that uncover the operating 
assumptions of the organization and the internal human relation- 
ships. T-fliat very often becomes a stagnating, mediocre institutior 
is a school overburdened with various, simultaneous political and 
social demands which it fails to satisfy. It is ironic 
that a single system which cannot satisfy multiple demands can 
be divided by program, by goals if necessary, to insure satis- 
faction of diverse needs, why it should be assumed that a 
single school could or should meet a variety of needs in a unifom 
manner has not been fully explained, though it is probably 
the logical extension of administrators who have adopted the 
industrial model of organization as appropriate for the schools. 

Finally, if alternatives are to be established to 
satisfy a defined need, several additional questions must be 
answered: 

Does the planned alternative have the endorse- 
ment of the system, or is it set up as a visible but not a real 
symbol of the organizational effort to respond to needs? 

Will the alternative program be given a fair 

share of the materials, economic and human resources necessary 
to run a program on the same level as the traditional school? 

Will the alternative be developed into a program 

as respectable as the finest in the traditional school or become; 
(as many have) a euphemism for dropouts, miscreants or the 
gifted? will there be new efforts at segregating desirables 
or undesirables from the system? 

unless these questions can be answered satisfactorily, 
voucher plans or alternative programs would suffer the same 
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fate: failure. The voucher idea in one sense was designed to 
create a program according to new assumptions by allowing 
parents extended input into the educational arena, but there 
is no. reason to believe that their participation would be a 
more successful method of restructuring the schools to achieve 
specific ends than by allowing the central office to take the 
managerial initiative. 

STRUCTURE 

Once the assumptions are understood many organiza- 
tional and physical plant designs may expedite goal achievement 
and the escablishment of alternatives. A quick review of the 
structural possibilities includes: 

Organizing around goals/purposes: political, 

psychological, social, moral. 

The establishment of skills centers: trades 

and social skills. 

Each of these categories requires the articulation 
(and differentiating and/or integration where necessary) of 
each skill, goal and specific level of competence. The 
allocation of resources should be made in accordance with the 
established goals. Ancillary services must be parcelled out 
according to need and in coordination with goals. 

INSTRUCTIONAL LOCATIO N 

Schools serve as a base for activity, but are not 
necessarily the best location for all educational services. 
The community has a variety of resources which could be tapped. 
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from found space and public parks to civic offices and businesses 
willing to acconmodate sma?.l groups. 

The location of some ^j)ro grams may be prohibitive 
to some students from beyond the neighborhood boundaries. 
Altering location according to program needs and distance from 
student homes may be one solution. 

Students' homes may be used. Instead of sending 
children to school for some programs, teachers could travel 
to homes to provide instruction where parents may serve as 
volunteer aids and the community directly shares in education. 
On-site schooling for skills best demonstrated in the home or 
with materials readily available in the home could be part of 
the educational delivery system which enables teachers, parents 
and students to formulate unique programs for their special 
purposes. 

Satellite centers geared to availability of students 
or teacher/professional talent could provide diversity, a change 
in atmosphere and a closer relationship between communities and 
their educational services. 

Experiential education could enable students to 
design their learning objectives and programs without geographical 
restrictions. Multiple enrollment could allow students to 
participate in distant services or unique programs. Shared 
enrollment locally could expand options but also enable some 
parents to pursue formal religious training otherwise eliminated 
from the public school program because of the constitutional 
questions discussed earlier. 
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^ SCHEDULING 

^ There are no boundaries here. Students and teachers 

could easily utilize a twenty-four hour day, a seven day week 
and a fifty- two week year when appropriate. This becomes mora 
difficult with larger schools, but quite possible where mini- 
schoolSf house plans and individualized instruction are 
instituted. Computer assistance makes frequent scheduling much 
less of a problem than would first be thought. 

Figure I depicts some of the points of departure 
from which any innovation or alternative program emanates. 
In their ideal form they serve particular needs in an overall 
educational setting. In their worst form they shift emphasis 
(such as introducing a new technique or curriculiam revision) 
without focusing on needs. (See Figure I) 

Any alternative design should consider (or reconsider) 
the impact on th/G entire system. The voucher plan in Aliam 
Rock, according to Weiner (p. 71) resulted in an expected shift 
in the distribution of authority, role changes (especially 
among principals) ambiguity, uncertainty, tension and conflict. 
Even though professional capabilities were maximized due to 
program differentiation and the implementation of mini-schools, 
the increased number of interest groups and sub-groups com- 
pounded intergroup relations. 

The structural organizational change must come to 
grips with tne concommitant alterations in (a) roles, (b) 
expectations and demands, and (c) relationships among and between 
individuals and groups. The change will also have an impact on 
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I the assumptions, rewards, penalties, goals and the informal 

organization. A thorough change strategy should accompany and 
. be appropriate to the proposed alternative program. It seemed 
that aside from the arguments, much of the intensity of 
resistance in cities that rejected the voucher plan could be 
attributed to fear, ignorance and uncertainty among opponents. 
One particular weakness of the voucher plan has been, aside 
from Alum Rock, general insistance that it be immediately 
adopted throughout the entire city, not allowing for hesitation 
and not recognizing the valuable aspects of existing programs 
and student relationships that were successful and justified. 

The implementation of alternatives allows for partial 
change - program diversity - with specific students or needs 
^ in mind. Alternatives recognize the inappropriateness of any 

one system. Because of this the organization must be able to 
act differentially in an organic fashion as the need or 
occasion demands. This can and should be developed by the 
system so that a variety of programs could be accommodated. 
The mini-school or sector-service (regional diversity instead ' 
of school-based diversity) are ideas which have prospered in 
many locations, where there has been an organizational 
commitment to the alternative idea, they have formed and 
succeeded. 

The voucher plan should not be utilized as a response 
to substantial problems within the school system or managerial 
ineffectiveness in developing autonomy, program initiative or 
^ effective building-level decision-making, or personnel decisions. 

Rather, the voucher or any alternative plan should stem from 
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success in these areas or develop as an independent response 
to need. 

According to Weiner (p. 241) the success of the 
voucher plan (or any alternative, large-scale innovation) 
depends on: 

Pre-existing reservoirs of trust and respect 
within the school organization. 

Appropriateness of the innovation to identified 
need and to trends. 

Availability of necessary financial support. 

— The proposal having persistent and influential 
advocates and the district is not (or would not become) 
highly mobilized politically. 

— Rewards being made for extra work and compen- 
sation and remedies available to overcome anxiety inherent 
during approval and implementation stages. 

The existence of support systems (human/nonhuman) 
which can operate during the demonstration. 

The availability of time and technical assistance 
during planning stages. 

The support of an effective superintendent of 

schools . 

— Bringing all affected groups into the planning 

process. 

Having available tangible rewards for those who 
must change their behavior (or expectations) as a consequence 
of the innovation. 
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^ ^ general sensitivity to people's needs and the 

accessibility of routes to satisfaction. 

THE AVAILABILITY OF ALTERNATI VES 

The availability of alternatives may not matter to 
most students or faculty. Furthermore, Jencks reports that, 
"The character of a school • s output depends largely on a 
single input, namely the characteristics of the entering 
children. Everything else - the school budget, its policies, 
the characteristics of the teachers - is either secondary or 
completely irrelevant" (p. 256). Yet, learner satisfaction, 
motivation and achievement all reflect his relative perceptions 
of his environment, his relationship to others and the impact 
of the organization on him. 

Alternatives may provide a variety of responses to 
political demands and systems which will attempt to equalize 
resources but, if not for other reasons, their most valuable 
contribution may be the fact that they allow the organization 
to adapt to the individual and make the twelve year schooling 
process an acceptable if not an enjoyable and rewarding 
experience . 
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VII 

POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 



The East Hartford voucher proposal represented a 
local-federal partnership, the implications of which, for 
education generally and the State Board of Education in 
particular, would have been considerable. If a voucher plan 
were implemented according to design, and certainly if it were 
true to theory, the public schools could suffer irreparable 
damage . 

The State Board of Education and local boards are 
established to insure the education of each child. Their 
authority, however, extends only to public schools. The 
inclusion of private educational programs under a voucher plan 
would indeed raise questions' in regard to the role of the State 
Board of Education. Perhaps the greatest fears would be that 
(1) the "public" schools would become "dumping grounds" for all 
students unable to enter one of the "private" schools, and (2) 
as a consequence of private school involvement, financial 
support of the public schools would diminish considerably. 
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THE ROLE AND FUN C TION OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

The enabling legislation provides broad powers and 
responsibilities to the demonstration board, which, according 
to the voucher proposal, would be the present board of education 
in East Hartford. The State Board of Education is only mentioned 
once in the statutes as a recipient, along.with the General 
Assembly, of several periodic evaluations conducted by, and 
reported from, the demonstration board after a program is 
implemented. The legislation does not recognize the need for 
the State Board of Education to either plan, advise, supervise, 
administrate, evaluate, direct, approve, fund or in any manner 
involve itself in the process of establishing a voucher plan. 
An explicitly defined role, outlined in the enabling legislation, 
may, however, be unnecessary in view of the general interests 
and duties of the State Board as expressed and implied in 
Sections 10-4 through 10-4b, et al, of the General Statutes. 
(See Appendices II, III and IV) 

While precedent suggests that considerable local 
autonomy is not unusual, and sometimes not even in an experiment 
with the implications and potential ramifications of a voucher 
plan, the Board may be placed in an awkward position due to 
the legal and political forces which promise to involve the 
State of Connecticut in one fashion or another upon implementation. 

Local boards of education are in an immediate 
position to approve proposed voucher plans; however, it may be 
the function of the State Board of Education to make the 
ultimate decision if the issues at hand are clearly interpreted 
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as detrimental to the education of local school children, or 
to the quality or functioning of the public school system. The 
State Board of Education may be forced to make the ultimate 
decision if approval by a local board would incur unwarranted, 
costly or prolonged responsibilities by the State of Connecticut, 
the State Board of Education or the local board of education. 

It may have been the intent of the Legislature not 
to involve the state Board since, aside from the traditional 
autonomy granted local boards, non-involvement by the state 
could mean greater local flexibility, expeditious planning and 
ease in obtaining federal support. Yet, the issues are such 
that it seems imperative that the Board review its position 
and determine a role consistent with the law and most appro- 
priate to the circumstances. According to Horobin, Smyth 
and Wiseman (in Blaug, p. 377) , "if state provision were 
abolished (as a result of vouchers) then private provision 
would tend to be dominated by powerful organized sectors of 
the community." 

In this way control of education could pass to 
interest groups alone or in concert, exerting pressure for 
financial aid and policy considerations from the state for 
essentially private purposes. 

SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

What lobbies would emerge? 

How would power be redistribute^? 

HOW would spending authorities Establish educational 

policy? 

What are the implications of allowing private 
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\ use of public funds along with changes in accountability? 

Would "private" schools become "public" or quasi- 
public by virtue of their relationship to public financial 
sources? 

To what extent does the state want to encourage 

education spending on private schools or their participation 
in the voucher plan? And to what extent is the state prepared 
to pay for that involvement? 

Should it be the policy of the State Board to 

subsidize a network of nonpublic schools or any part of their 
programs or services? 

Should the state become directly involved in 

voucher plans in terms of regulation, admissions criteria, 
suspension and expulsion practices, use and distribution of 
funds, supervision and certification of employees, curriculum 
standards, program evaluation or ether areas? 

SPECIFIC ISSUES AND RECOMMENDA TIONS 

Should a local board approve a voucher plan, the 
t following issues will be raised: 

1. How will average daily membership be determined? 
Section 10-239c of the General Statutes specifies that state 
aid shall be forthcoming to the voucher district "as would 
otherwise be provided by law". This may be interpreted in 
three ways: (a) Only those students in attendance in the public 
schools, previous to the experiment, will receive credit; (b) 
Because of the conditions which make the participating nonpublic 
schools quasi-public and, in part, an administrative function 
of the local board, all students may be eligible for inclusion 
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in average daily membership figures; (c) Only students partici- 
pating in the demonstration, who were, in the previous year, 
or are currently, public school students, may be eligible. 

Recommendation: Only those students enrolled in 
schools under the supervision of a local or regional board of 
education should be included in reports of average daily 
membership. The law does not provide for the inclusion of 
those students participating, but who are attending a 
nonpublic school , in the demonstration scholarship program, as 
part of the determination of ADM. To include those students 
in nonpublic schools (in this case, two parochial schools), in 
ADM reports, might be construed as direct and substantial aid 
to nonpublic (church-related) schools and cause the state and 
perhaps the State Board of Education to become defendants in 
any court challenge to a voucher plan. 

2. Since all participating schools must meet all 
educational, fiscal, health and safety standards required by 
law, which agency will be required to determine compliance? 
And how will the relationship of the state in the affairs of ' 
nonpublic schools effect their autonomy? What, then, would be 
the operational and legal definitions of -public and nonpublic 
school? 

Recommendation: if the plan proceeds with nonpublic 
school participation where public funds are used to pay for 
services provided by those schools, all participating nonpublic 
schools should be subject to all rules, regulations, laws and 
requirements applicable to the public schools within the 
demonstration area. The General Statutes must, therefore, be 
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revised to mandate nonpublic school compliance with the laws 
governing and regulating public schools. This action would, 
however, offectivoly GJiminato all distinctions between public 
and nonpublic schools and deserves further consideration. 

3. How will the supervisory responsibility of the 
local board of education be affected? The East Hartford 
proposal, while allowing parochial schools to participate as 
voucher schools, did not require their accountability in order 
to avoid, according to East Hartford authorities, excessive 
entanglement between the civil and ecclesiastical administrators. 
This position, however, is not permitted by law. Quite to the 
contrary, eligibility requirements strongly suggest that a 
civil authority must be involved in the approval process and 
must perform in a similar manner with each school that seeks 
to participate or continue, in such a program. 

Recommendation: As implied in (1) and (2) above, no 
funds should be expended, or rules abridged, to allow the 
participation of nonpublic schools in the use of general tax 
revenues. To allow sych participation is believed to be a 
violation of the public trust and an abrogation of the authority 
and responsibility placed in the hands of elected and appointed 
public servants, who, in all cases, must remain accountable 
to the taxpayers and to the parents for the distribution of 
tax funds, the quality of education, and compliance with the 
General Statutes. To perform in a manner contrary to the 
requirements of office by not strictly supervising and evaluating 
all programs supported through the disbursement of public funds 
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would be a negligent act. 

At the very least, nonpublic schools must agree to 
be supervised by the local board of education in order to 
participate in the voucher plan. And, as in (2) above, when 
supervision and acco*. ntability are provided by the local 
board, whether through the office of the superintendent of 
schools or through the individual schools directly (under the 
direction of the board) separation betweun church and state is 
effectively removed. 

4. Do Sections 10-239a through 10-239h of the 
General Statutes conflict with Section 10-76k (See Appendix v) 
because of the absence of defined responsibilities for the 
State Board of Education? Under Section 10-7 6k, the State 
Board of Education is thoroughly responsible for the approval 
of, and technical assistance to, significant experimental educa- 
tional programs. Though the General Assembly was quite careful 
in outlining the relationship of the Board, and the extent of 
its involvement, and recognized its important role in deter- 
mining educational policy, it appears dreadfully inconsistent 
that the General Assembly should completely ignore the State 
Board of Education on matters relating to the most far-reaching 
experiment in Connecticut education. 

Recommendation: Several options are open to the 
State Board of Education which are outlined at the conclusion 
of this report. It is important that the Board review its 
position on the voucher plan in light of Sections 10-4a, 10-4b 
and 10-76k of the General Statutes. 
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\ * • 5- What powers does the State Department of Educa- 

tion have in enforcing compliance with the laws applicable to 
the voucher plan? If the State Department of Education enforces 
the law, what are the ramifications of that invo) i^ement? 

Recommendation: A ruling should be sought from the 
Attorney General and the resulting guidelines for appropriate 
Board involvement should reflect his decision. 

6, :, How will students jwho are handicapped, disad- 
vantaged and requiring special education be treated? while 
the public schools' are required to maintain programs for these 
children, it is still unclear to what extent they will benefit 
or suffer from the voucher plan which, as proposed, does not 
account for their desire or ability po choose an educational 
program best suited to their needs. Because of practical 
administrative constraints, their participation has been limited 
by the current proposal. But, does their exclusion cause an 
avoidable and/or unnecessary hardship? Until implementation, 
this is impossible to determine. The Board must be reminded 
however, that the enabling legislation requires that disad- 
vantaged children shall be given compensatory vouchers. 

Recommendation: Because the state is already 
heavily involved with needs of the handicapped and special 
education programs, the Department should review all voucher 
plans and insure that each "student will be guaranteed equal 
educational opportunity and equal access to facilities insofar 
as their educational and recreational needs require. 

7. To what extent will the law and/or the State 
Board encourage the participation of nonpublic school interests 
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in the decision-making process of state and local spending 
authorities? To what extent does the Board or the Assembly 
wish to encourage higher levels of education spending for the 
same level of services that are now provided? To what extent 
shall the nonpublic schools be subsidized to compete with the 
public schools for public funds? Also, while the federal 
government will absorb many cost increases due to the voucher 
plan, what steps will be taken to assume the costs when federal 
involvement ends, without over-burdening the residents of the 
local district? 

It seems that there are two implications for school 
finance: (1) Opening the tax revenues for private/parochial 
education will increase the cost of education for everyone 
except the parents who will send their children to nonpublic 
schools; and, (2) The cost of public education can only increase. 
Since the public schools are, must, and ought to be prepared 
to educate all children, they maintain maximum capacity and draw 
from a fixed tax base. The nonpublic school's can only gain since 
they will no longer need to charge their patrons who will be 
subsidized from the general revenue, while some costs are 
reduced, the loss to the public school system is considerable 
for each student that no longer enrolls in a public school 
(the voucher money to the nonpublic school, the loss of ADM 
and decreased economies of scale) . 

Recommendation: All efforts must be made to minimize 
the costs to the public so that termination of federal assis- 
tance will not cause a hardship or destroy whatever gains may 
have been realized. if it appears that the voucher plan -7ould 
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be too costly or perhaps abandoned in five years, it should be 
submitted to re-examination at the outset, to determine its 
soundness. Elimination of nonpublic schools at the start, 
would, of course, avoid the problem later, but would jeopardize 
eventual federal assistance for the voucher project, which, 
according to NIE now rests on the inclusion of nonpublic 
schools . 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The statutes should be amended to provide the 
State Board of Education a role, consistent with Section 10- 76k, 
in all matters relating to a demonstration scholarship program. 

2. The provision for nonpublic schools should be 
eliminated from Section 10-239e of the General Statutes in 
order to maintain the integrity of the public school system, 
its finances and constitutionality. 

3. In light of the issues discussed in this report, 
it may now be appropriate for the State Board of Education to 
consider several available options in determining the role it' 
will play in future voucher plans: 

a. Maintain a position of non-involvement. 

b. Decide to adopt or reject the policy of 
supporting nonpublic schools and confront the implications of 
such a policy. 

c. Intervene to modify any plan, establish conditions 
or otherwise influence the program before a local board acts. 

d. Wait until a local board of education has made 

a decision and thereby avoid unnecessary and perhaps premature 
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^ conflicts. 

e. Establish policy and/or guidelines for the use 
of the Department of Education (and other) resources should a 
local board proceed with a voucher pj-an. 

f. Communicate a non-binding "sense of the Board" 
•position to local boards. 

g. Establish procedures and guidelines for future 
development of voucher plans. Support a revision of the law 
to include a formal role for the State Board, or Board 
promulgated statutory restrictions and/or controls. 

h. Seek prior rulings by the State Attorney General's 
Office regarding powers, duties and liabilities of the Board 

in regard to Sections 10-4 through^ao-4b, l0-76k, and 10-239a 
through 10-2 39h of the General Statutes as they might apply 
to a voucher plan and establish the powers of and promote 
guidelines by the State Department of Education to insure 
compliance by local boards. 

The following topic areas and specific questions may 
benefit from an interpretation/ruling by the Attorney General's 
Office: 

I. Questions concerning the operationality of 
Sections 10-239a through 10-239h of the Conneccicut General 
Statutes. 

(1) (10-239a) "It is the intent of the legislature 
to enable up to six town or regional boards of education to 
participate in a demonstration. ..." Does this mean individual 
boards of education and preclude more than one board designing 
a mutual program? 
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p (2) (10-239a) "The demonstration scholarship pro- 

gram authorized by sections 10-239a to 10-239h, inclusive, 
shall aid students and shall not be used to support or to 
benefit any particular schools." How will the issue of support 
be resolved? At what point does aiding a student's choice of 
program become aiding a particular school? What criteria 
will be used to determine the existence and extent of aid to 
students as a group and as individuals? 

(3) (10-239b) "Demonstration area means the area 
designated by the participating town or regional board of 
education for the purposes of a demonstration scholarship 
program. ..." May this area extend beyond the jurisdiction 
of the participating town or regional board of education? 

^ (4) (10-239b) " . . .scholarship program. . .which 

area shall include a substantial numoer of needy or disadvan- 
taged students. ..." Must needy and/or disadvantaged students 
be included? What percentage of needy or disadvantaged con- 
stitutes substantial? Can a demonstration program be implemented 
where there are no needy/disadvantaged students? 

(5) (10- 23 9b) " . . .demonstration scholarship 
program means a program for all pupils eligible to attend public 
or private schools within the demonstration area. ..." May 
any student or group of students be omitted from ths scholar- 
ship program because of unique needs or the existence of fully 
adequate programs specially designed for them? 

(6) {10-239c) ". . .such board to receive such state 
and local aid for any of its students as would otherwise be 

I 
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provided by law regardless of whether or not such students 
participate in a demonstration scholarship program, which funds 
may be expended under the demonstration scholarship program 
as the demonstration contract shall provide and within the 
demonstration area." what does "otherwise" mean? Would state 
aid based on average daily membership be provided on the basis 
of all eligible students within the demonstration area? Would 
all students be' counted in public and private and parochial 
schools? Would students be counted on the basis of prior 
attendance or current (during demonstration) attendance? Would 
students enrolled in private and parochial schools be eliminated 
from determining the basis of ADM if they were previously 
enrolled there? 

Would other forms of state aid, such as categorical 
aid be provided to all participating private and parochial 
schools on an equal basis as the public schools? 

Can the demonstration contract delegate authority 
and responsibility to other agencies or nonpublic agencies which 
would under non-demonstration conditions, be the responsibility 
of the local or regional school board? Can the demonstration 
board treat one or a group of schools in a manner different 
from other participating schools? Specifically, can different 
supervisory standards or requirements be established for 
different schools? 

7. (10-239d) "The town or regional board of education 
may establish a demonstration board and st-..ff and may authorize 
it to administer the demonstration project authorized by 
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sections 10-239a to 10-239h, inclusive, provided the costs 
of such organization shall be borne by the contracting federal 
agency." Must the town or regional board of education 
establish a special demonstration board? If not, does the 
requirement that a federal agency pay the costs of administering 
a demonstration board apply to those activities of the local or 
regional board directly related to the demonstration project? 
Must federal funds be involved? Or can localities establish 
a demonstration scholarship plan entirely on their own? 

8. (10-239d-2) "The scholarship funds shall be made 
available. . .in the form of a drawing right, certificate or 
other document. ..." Must public school children be given 
this certificate or drawing right? May this drawing right 
take the form of a receipt from a nonpublic school which will 
then be redeemed by the public school authorities? If it may 
take the form of reimbursement, will that negate the scholar- 
ship feature of the law? 

9. (10-239d-4) . .compensatory scholarships 
shall be given to disadvantaged children. ..." Must compen- 
satory scholarships be issued? Must special programs be 
designed for disadvantaged children in such a way that the 
scholarship must demonstrate ". . .the extent to which the 
quality and delivery of educational services are affected by 
economic incentives"? 

10. (10-239d-6) "The contract shall provide sufficient 
money to pay all actual and necessary transportation costs. . . 
subject to distance limitations imposed by existing law." Are 
these limitations only applicable to providing maximal walking 
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limits? Is it possible that a maximum driving time on a bus 
would effectively limit the demonstration area? If not, must 
transportation be provided only to those points that can be 
accommodated in a daily round trip schedule? May boarding 
schools be selected and transportation paid on commercial 
carriers for weekend or vacation returns? 

11. (10-239e) ". . .to use the demonstration 
scholarships at any public or private school in which the 
scholarship recipient is enrolled provided such public or 
private school: (1) Meets all educational, fiscal, health and 
safety standards required by law." There are two standards, 
one public and one private, which educational, fiscal, health 
and safety standards would apply to participating demonstration 
schools? would the public demonstration schools abide by the 
existing laws, etc., which apply only to them? Similarly, 
would participating private schools abide by the existing (and 
minimal) laws pertaining to private schools? would participation 
in the demonstration project and in the use of substantial public 
funds, have the effect of making private schools quasi-pxiblic 
and subject to adherence to those laws governing the functioning 
of public schools? 

12. (10-239e-3) ". . .in no case levies or requires 
any tuition fee or charge above the value of the education 
scholarship." Does this prevent private schools from admitting 
students from outside of the demonstration area at a cost which 
would exceed that allowed for participants? would this in 
effect demand that all participating private schools be limited 
to enrolling students from the demonstration area at a cost 
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determined by a demonstration board on which, it is likely, 
they will not be represented? 

13. (10-239e-b) "In compliance with the constitutional 
guarantee of free exercise of religion, schools may be exempted 
from subdivision (4)., of subsection (a) of this section (which 
forbids participation of those schools under sectarian control) 
if they meet all other requirements for eligibility." This 
raises many questions. See Chapter II. 

II. Questions concerning the role of the State 
Department of Education and the State Board of Education. 

1. .The only mention of the State Board of Education 
in the enabling legislation for Demonstration Scholarship 
Programs is in Section 10-239g which states that, "All 
evaluations done shall be reported in detail to the state board 
of education and the joint standing committee of the general 
assembly.", and as a recipient of certificates from participating 
schools that they are in compliance with Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

While the role of the State Board of Education is, 
according to Sections l0-239a through 10-239h, minimal, 
relative to the demonstration scholarship programs, other state 
laws suggest that the Legislature intended the State Board of 
Education to be more involved, and to share the responsibility 
of experimental programs. Specifically, Section 10-76k of 
the General Statutes titled. The Development of Experimental 
Educational Programs, outlines a definite role for the State 
Board of Education. Coupled with Sections 10-4 through 10-4b, 
the statutes appear to outline a clear area of general 
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responsibility for the State Board of Education. Therefore, 
it must be determined to what extent the State Board should 
be involved in future demonstration scholarship programs. 
Should the Board take the initiative, establish guidelines, 
supervise feasibility studies, channel federal funds, provide 
research services ^ approve local programs, establish criteria 
for private and/or parochial school involvement, etc.? Is 
the State Board liable for the actions of the^^ local board in 
regard to the demonstration program? That is to say, will the 
State Board become a party in any suit regarding the expenditure 
of state funds for the education of children in private/parochial 
schools? Does the State Board have an obligation under 
Sections 10-4 through 10-4b of the General Statutes to become 
involved in the demonstration scholarship program to the 
extent necessary to protect the educational interests of the 
public school students? If the State Board does have that 
obligation, to what extent does it become involved? Does it 
approve or disapprove programs? Does it establish criteria 
for participation? Does it establish all guidelines for program 
operation through the State Department of Education? 

2. If, according to the law, strictly construed, 
the State Board of Education does not have a role in demonstra- 
tion scholarship programs, who interprets the ambiguities in 
the enabling legislation? In addition, should the State 
Department of Education be placed in the position of making 
administrative rulings regarding a voucher program (conceivably 
after hundreds of thousands of dollars have been spent) which 
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could substantially alter or abolish it? If the State Depart- 
ment of Education must rule (at least preliminarily) on the 
use of calculation of state aid does it then not assume a 
role in the demonstration program? If it is forced into such 
a iienign role it is also placed in the position of either 
administering the program through interpretation or establishing 
guidelines after the fact. 

3. What duties, liabilities, and powers of the 
Board of Education are affected by the demonstration scholar- 
ship plan? What implications are there for the State Department 
of Education if in fact, the State Board must remain uninvolved? 
While it appears unlikely, a situation could develop where 
local initiative, not q^uestioned by the state, might lead to 
erosion of state power and establish precedents that perhaps 
should be avoided. In a sense then the state, as senior partner 
in the cause of education, should take the initiative, determine 
its role and establish guidelines for the use of Sections 
10-239a through 10-239h. 

While it is important that the State Board of Bducation 
seek a ruling or an advisory opinion from the Attorney General's 
Office, the defeat of the proposed voucher plan in East Hartford 
has relieved the pressure for immediate action, and questions 
the desiral)ility of the demonstration plan altogether. 
According to a spokesman at the National Institute of Education, 
it is likely that the federal interest in voucher experimentation 
will soon end. In addition, the questions raised by the program 
and the existing legislation are sufficient to demand a po3t- 
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f ponement of any new voucher proposals. 

The State Board of Education should be mindful of 
. the recent initiative by several members of the Connecticut 
Legislature to mandate a demonstration program. 

However, in light of the recent rejection of a 
voucher proposal in New Hampshire, it is doubtful that the 
federal interest in financing an extended demonstration will 
continue, and, after all is said and done, federal non-involve- 
ment may effectively call an end to the voucher movement. 
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APPENDIX I 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL STATUTES 
SECTIONS 10-239A - 10-239h 



Sec. 10-239a. Demonstration scholarship program. Short 
title. Legislative intent. This act shall be known and may 
be cited as the demonstration scholarship proaram authorization 
act of 1972. It is the intent of the legislature to enable up 
to SIX town or regional boards of education to participate in 
a demonstration program designed to develop and test the use 
of education scholarships for school children. The purpose of 
this demonstration scholarship program is to develop and test 
education scholarships as a way to improve the quality of 
education by. making schools, both public and private, more 
responsive to the needs of children and parents, to provide 
greater parental choice, and to determine the extent to which 
the quality and delivery of educational services are affected 

-i^onomic incentives. The demonstration scholarship program 
authorized by sections 10-239a to 10-239h, inclusive, shall 
aid students and shall not be used to support or to benefit 
any particular schools. 

Sec. 10-239b. Definitions. As used in sections 10-239a to 
10-2 39h, inclusive: (1) "Demonstration area" means the area 
designated by the participating town or regional board of 
education for the purposes of a demonstration scholarship 
program defined in subsection (2) of this section, which area 
shall include a substantial number of needy or disadvantaged 
students, (2) "demonstration scholarship program" means a 
program for developing and testing the use of educational 
scholarships for all pupils eligible to attend public or private 
schools within the demonstration area, which scholarships shall 
be made available to the parents or legal guardians of a 
scholarship recipient in the form of a drawing right, negotiable 
certificate or other document which may not be redeemed except 
for educational purposes at schools fulfilling the requirements 
of subsection (a) of section 10-239e, (3) "demonstration board" 
means a board established by the town or regional board of 
education to conduct the demonstration scholarship program, 
(4) contract" means the agreement entered into by the town or 
regional board of education and a federal governmental agency 
^or the purpove of conducting a demonstration scholarship program.. 

« 

Sec. 10-239C. Contract with federal agency for funds. The 
i^^^^^^f regional board of education may contract with a federal go', 
ernmental agency for funds to establish a demonstration scholar- 
ship program to exist for a period of up to five years, such board 
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to receive such state and local aid for any of its students 
as would otherwise be provided by law regardless of whether 
or not such students participate in a demonstration scholar- 
ship program, which funds may be expended under the demon- 
°" scholarship program as the demonstration contract 
Shall provide and within the demonstration area. 

I^f\"''°~^^^^' demonstration board and staff. Scholarships. 
The town or regional board of education may establish a 
demonstration board and staff and may authorize it to administer 
in project as authorized by sections 10-239a to 

10-239h, inclusive, provided the costs of svich organization 
^^^ZZ ^! borne by the contracting federal agency. The members 
of the demonstration board, if it is not the town or regional 
board of education itself, shall serve for the terms established 
by the appointing board. (1) The demonstration board may: 
(a) Employ a staff for the demonstration board, (b) receive 
and expend funds to support the demonstration board and 
scholarships for children in the demonstration area, (c) 
contract with other government agencies and private persons 
or organizations to provide or receive services, supplies, 
facilities and equipment, (d) determine rules and regulations 
for use of scholarships in the demonstration area, (e) -adopt 
r^-^es and regulations for its own government, (f) receive and 
expend funds from the federal governmental agency necessary to 
pay for the costs incurred in administering the program, (g) 
otherwise provide the specified programs, services and activities, 

(2) The demonstration board shall award a scholarship to each 
school child residing in the demonstration area, subject only to 
such age and grade restrictions which it may establish. The 
scholarship funds shall be made available to the parents or 
legal guardian of a scholarship recipient in the form of a 
drawing right, certificate or other document which may not be 
redeemed except for educational purposes. 

(3) The demonstration board shall establish the amount of the 
scholarship in a fair and impartial manner as follows: There 
shall be a basic scholarship equal in amount to every other 
basic scholarship for every eligible student in the demonstra- 

w^?^* "° ^^^^ shall the air.ount of the basic scholarship 

tail below the level of average current expense per pupil for 
corresponding grade levels in the public schools in the 
demonstration area in the year immediately preceding the 
demonstration program. 

(4) In addition to each base scholarship, compensatory scholar- 
ships shall be given to disadvantaged children. The amount of 
such compensatory scholarships and the manner by which children 
may qualify for them shall be established by the demonstration 
board. 

(5) Adequate provision for the pro rata or incremental 
redemption of scholarships shall be made. 
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(6) The contract shall provide sufficient money to pay all 
actual and necessary transportation costs incurred by parents 
in sending their children to the school of their choice 
within the demonstration area, subject to distance limitations 
imposed by existing law. 

(7) The contract shall specify that the contracting federal 
governmental agency shall hold harmless the participating 
local board from any possible decreased economies of scale 
or increased costs per pupil caused by transition to a 
demonstration program. 

Sec. 10-239e. Use of scholarships. Eligibility of schools. 

(a) The demonstration board shall authorize the parents or 
legal guardian of scholarship recipients to use the demon- 
stration scholarships at any public or private school in 
v/hich the scholarship recipient is enrolled provided such 
public or private school: (1) Meets all educational, fiscal, 
health and safety standards required by law, (2) does not 
discriminate against the admission of students and the hiring 
of teachers on the basis of race, color or economic status 
and has filed a certificate with the state board of education 
that the school is in compliance with Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, (3) in no case levies or requires any 
tuition, fee or charge above the value of the education 
scholarship, (4) is free from sectarian control or influence 
except as provided in subsection (b) of this section, (5) 
provides public access to all financial and administrative 
records and provides to the parent or guardian of each 
eligible child in the demonstration area comprehensive 
information, in written form, on the courses of study offered, 
curriculum, materials and textbooks, the qualifications of 
teachers, administrators and paraprofessionals , the minimum 
school day, the salary schedules, financial reports of money 
spent per pupil and such other information as may be required 
by the demonstration board, (6) provides periodic reports to 
the parents on the average progress of the pupils enrolled, 
(7) meets any additional requirements established for all 
participating schools by the demonstration board. 

(b) In compliance with the constitutional guarantee of free 
exercise of religion, schools may be exempted from subdivision 

(4) of subsection (a) of this section if they meet all other 
requirements for eligibility. 

Sec. 10-239f. Collective bargaining by teachers. Nothing 
contained in sections 10-239a to 10-239h, inclusive, shall be 
construed to interfere in any way with the rights of teachers 
in participating town or regional school districts to organ- 
ize and to bargain collectively regarding the terms and 
conditions of their employment. Teachers employed in the 
demonstration area shall be bound by the terms of such bar- 
gaining in the same way and to the same extent as if there 
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were no demonstration area. 

Sec. 10-239g. Evaluation of quality of education and satis- 
faction with schools under program. The demonstration board 
shall provide for a valid test for judging the quality of 
education and satisfaction with schools resulting from the 
demonstration scholarship program as compared to the present 
system of public and private schools. All evaluations done 
shall be reported in detail to the state board of education 
and the joint standing committee on education of the general 
assembly. 

Sec. 10-239h. Liberal construction. The provisions of 
sections l0-239a to 10-239h, inclusive shall be liberally 
construed^ the legislature's intent being to enable up to . 
six Connecticut school districts to participate in this 
demonstration scholarship program. 
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APPENDIX II. 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL STATUTES 
SECTION 10-4 



sec. 10-4, Dt.ties of board. Reports. (a) Said board shalJ 
have general supervision and control of the educational interests 
of the state, which interests shall include pre-school, elemen- 
tary and secondary education, special education, vocational 
education and adult education; shall provide leadership and 
otherwise promote the improvement of education in the state, 
including research, planning and evaluation; shall prepare such 
courses of study and publish such curriculum guides including 
recommendations for textbooks, materials and other teaching 
aids as it determines are necessary to assist school districts 
to carry out the duties prescribed by law; shall conduct 
workshops and related activities, including programs of inter- 
group relations training, to assist teachers in making 
effective use of such curriculum materials and in improving 
their proficiency in meeting the diverse needs and interests 
of pupils; and shall keep informed as to the conditions, 
progress and needs of the schools in the state. 

(b) Said board shall submit to the governor, as provided in 
section 4-60, and to the general assembly, a detailed statement 
of the activities of the board and an account of the condition 

of the public schools and of the amount and quality of instruction 
therein and such other information as will assess the true 
condition, progress and needs of public education. .Said board 
shall develop or cause to be. developed an evaluation and 
assessment procedure designed to measure objectively the 
adequacy and efficiency of the educational programs offered by 
the public schools and shall report on these procedures to 
the DOint stand.ing committee on education of the general 
assembly by February 15, 1972. 

(c) Said board shall also include recommendations for policies 
and programs designed to improve education and may publish such 
reports and information concerning the aducational interests of 
the state. ,wi thin its jurisdiction as it deems advisable. 
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APPENDIX III 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL STATUTES 
SECTION lO-H^ 



Sec. 10-4a. Educational interests of state identified. For 
purposes of sections 10-4, 10-4b and 10-220, the educational 
interests of the state shall include, but. not be limited to, 
the concern of the state (1) that each child shall have for 
the period prescribed in the general statutes equal oppor- 
tunity to receive a suitable program of educational experiences; 

(2) that each school district shall finance at a reasonable 
level an educational program designed to achieve this end; and 

(3) that the mandates in the general statutes pertaining to 
education within the jurisdiction of the state board of education 
be implemented. 



APPENDIX IV 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL STATUTES 
SECTION lO-^B 



Sec. 10-4b. Failure of local board to implement educational 
interests. Whenever said state board finds that a board of 
education of any school district has failed to make reasonable 
provision to implement the educational interests of the state 
as defined in taction 10-4a, said state board shall conduct 
an inquiry to identify the cause of such failure and shall 
determine what recommendations should be made as to the 
necessary remedies to be pursued by the responsible local or 
state agencies. In conducting such inquiries, the state 
board of education shall give the board of education involved 
the opportunity to be heard. Said state board may summon 
by subpoena any person whose testimony may be pertinent to 
the inquiry and any records or documents related to the pro- 
vision of public education in the school district. 
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APPENDIX V 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL STATUTES 
SECTION 10-75K 



Sec. 10-76JC. (Foraerly Sec. 10-76i) . Development of 
experimental educational programs. (a) The board of education 
of any school district, or any othar public or private non- 
profit organization or agency, may prepare and develop 
experimental educational plans and submit them to the state 
board of education, provided all such proposals coming from 
organizations other than a board of education shall be 
approved by the board of education of the school district 
before submission to the state board. Each such plan shall 
specify, describe and support with reasons the following: 
a) The objectives of such plan; (2) the methods of evaluation 
to be employed; (3) the area to be served by and from which 
?!f?^:f "^^J-.^? dra\tn for the experimental educational project; 
(4) the policies, standards and methods to be employed in the 
selection of pupils; (5) the policies, standards and methods 
with respect to the operation of the project, including 
administrative organization, grouping of pupils, educational 
and instructional practices, the use and functioning of teachers 
and other instructional and supervisory personnel, choice of 
educational materials and equipment, allocation of curricular 
time and use of extra-school cultural facilities; (6) the site, 
size, design, estimated capital cost and method of financing 
of any school or other building, or specific standards and 
criteria for determining the same; (7) the expected sources 
of financial support together with estimates of the required 
annual budgets for the first two years of operation, exclusive 
of capital costs of land and buildings; (8) the policies and 
standards with respect to professional staff, including qualifi- 
cations, estimated salary scales and methods of selection of 
professional personnel; and (9) provision for direct partici- 
pation by members of the communities and students to be served 
by such experimental educational projects, in planning, policy- 
making and service function affecting such projects. The 
state boa^d of education may accept, reject or modify any such 
experimental educational project, or it may request the 
revision and resubmission of such plan, if said board finds 
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such plan does not conform to the educational interests of 
the state, as defined in section 10-4a and other sections of 
the general statutes. Acceptance of an experimental educational 
project by the state board of education shall constitute 
compliance of the plan with this and other sections of this 
title. 

(b) The state board of education shall furnish assistance to 
all applicants in the planning and developing of projects 
under this section. 

(c) All experimental educational projects conducted pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section shall be evaluated at least 
annually. The state board of education shall, on or before 
March first annually, review with the joint standing 
committee on education of the general assembly all applications 
for projects, state board actions on such proposals, the 
current programs, evaluations of such programs, and such other 
information as said committee may require in order to inform 
itself about such programs. 



APPENDIX Vr 
1970 PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



1. AVON OIiD FARMS SCHOOL - Avon, Conn.; Grades 9-12; Tuition 
$1825; Avon Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $1038. 

2. LAURELCREST PREPARATORY SCHOOL - Bristol, Conn.; Grades 
9-12; Tuition - $1600; Bristol Public School Per Pupil 
Expenditure - $750. 

3. CHESHIRE ACADEMY - Cheshire, Conn.; Grades 7-12; Tuition - 
$1700; Cheshire Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $891 

4. SAINT THOMAS MORE SCHOOL - Colchester, Conn; Grades 9-12; 
Tuition - $2885; Colchester Public School Per Pupil 
Expenditure - $833. 

5. MARVELWOOD SCHOOL - Cornwall, Conn.; Grades 9-12; 
Tuition - $2050; Cornwall Public School Per Pupil Expendi- 
ture - $843. 

6. WOOSTER SCHOOL - Danbury, Conn.; Grades 9-12; Tuition - 
$1700; Danbury Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $9iw. 

7. CHERRY LAWN SCHOOL - Darien, Conn.; Grades 9-12; Tuition - 
$1550; Darien Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $1482. 

8. FAIRFIELD COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL - Fairfield, Conn.; 
Grades 9-12; Tuition - $550; Fairfield Public School Per 
Pupil Expenditure - $1027. 

9. FAIRFIELD COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL - Fairfield, Conn.; Grades 
K-9; Tuition - $645 - $1725; Fairfield Public School Per 
Pupil Expenditure - $1027. 

10. THE UNQUOWA SCHOOL - Fairfield, Conn.; Grades K-9; 

TuiUon - $630 - $1370; Fairfield Public School Per Pupil 
Expenditure - $1027. 
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11. MISS PORTER'S SCHOOL - Farmington, Conn,; Grades 9-12; 
Tuition - $3925; Farmington Public School Per Pupil 
Expenditure - $1014. 

12. BRUNSWICK SCHOOL - Greenwich, Conn.; Grades N-12; Tuition - 
$800 - $1700; Greenwich Public School Per Pupil Expenditure 
$1211. 

13. THE DAYCROFT SCHOOL - Greenwich, Conn.; Grades N-12; 
Tuition - $1650; Greenwich Public School Per Pupil Expendi- 
ture - $1211. 

14. - GREENWICH ACADEMY - Greenwich, Conn.; Grades K-12; Tuition 

$2500; Greenwich Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $121 

15. GREENWICH COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL - Greenwich, Conn.; Grades 
N-9; Tuition - $885 - $2185; Greenwich Public School Per 
Pupil Expenditure - $1211. 

16. ROSEMARY HALL SCHOOL - Greenwich, Conn.; Grades 9-12; 
Tuition - $2350; Greenwich Public School Per Pupil Expendi- 
ture - $1211. 

17. WHITBY SCHOOL - Greenwich, Conn.; Grades N-9; Tuition - 
$1030 - $1680; Greenwich Public School Per Pupil Expendi- 
ture - $1211. 

18. THE AUSTIN SCHOOL - Hartford, Conn.; Grades 8-12; Tuition - 
$1750; Hartford Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $1228 

19. KINGSWOOD SCHOOL - West Hartford, Conn.; Grades 7-12; 
Tuition - *=^''950; West Hartford Public School Per Pupil 
Expenditur - $1153. 

20. OXFORD SCHOOL - Hartford, Conn./ Grades 7-12; Tuition - 
$1920; Hartford Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $1228 

21. RENBROOK SCHOOL - West Hartford, Conn. ;. Grades N-9; Tuition 
$625 - $152r; West Hartford Public School Per Pupil Expendi- 
ture - $1153. 

22. WATKINSON SCHOOL - Hartford, Conn.; Grades 7-12; Tuition - 
$1750; Hartford Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $1228 

23. KENT SCHOOL - Kent, Conn.; Grades 9^-12; Tuition - $3735; 
Kent Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $848-. 

24. THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL - Salisbury/ Conn.; Grades 9-12; 
Tuition - $1950; Salisbury Public School Per Pupil Expendi- 
ture - $809. 

25. INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL - Salisbury, Conn.; Grades 5-9; 
Tuition - $1250; Salisbury Public School Per Pupil Expendi- 
ture - $809. 
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THE FORMAN SCHOOLS - Litchfield, Conn.; Grades 8-12- 
Tuition - $1750; Litchfield Public School Per Pupil 
Expenditure - $1008.. 

THE COUNTRY SCHOOL - Madison, Conn.; Grades K-9- 
Tuition - $775 - $1625; Madison Public School Per Pupil 
Expenditure - $857. 

" Middlebury, Conn.; Grades 9-12; Tuition - 
$4400; Middlebury Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - 

«nn!?'''M-?? ''S'^S'^.^." Milf^^d' conn.; Grades 9-12; Tuition - 
$2000; Milford Public School Per Pupi.l Expenditure - $846. 

NEW CANAAN COUNTRY SCHOOL - New Canaan, Conn.; Grades N-9 • 
Tuition - $907 - $1875; New Canaan Public School Per Pupil 
Expenditure - $1337. ^^ut^j-j. 

SAINT LUKE'S SCHOOL - New Canaan, Conn.; Grades 4-12- 
Tuition - $1650 - $1950; New Canaan Public School Per 
Pupil Expenditure - $1337. 

SCHOOL - Pomfret, Conn.; Grades 7-12; Tuition - 
^-llOO; Pomfret Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $724. 

THE FOOTE SCHOOL - New Haven, Conn.; Grades K-8; TuitiSn - 
ture ~ $1141 ' Haven Public School Per Pupil Expendi- 

SCHOOL - New Haven, Conn.; Grades 7-12; Tuition - 
$1400; New Haven Public school Per Pupil Expenditure - $1141. 

HAMDEN HALL COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL - Hamden, Conn.; Grades N-12- 
Tuition - $850 - $1750; Hamden Public School Per Pupil 
Expenditure - $1071. ^ 

HOPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL - New Haven, Conn.; Grades 7-12- 
Tuition - $2000; New Haven Public School Per Pupil Expendi- 
ture - $1141. 

THE WILLIAMS SCHOOL - New London, Conn.; Grades 7-12- 
Tuition - $1500 - $1700; New London Public School Per Pupil 
Expenditure - $10 34. ^^ut^j.- 

CANTERBURY SCHOOL - New Milford,- Conn.; Grades 9-12; 
turr-%i8l!^°°'' ''"^^^'^ ^^Pil Expendi- 

PLUMFIELD SCHOOL - Darien, Conn.; Grades n-8; Tuition - 
$1482? ' ^""^^^ ^''"^^^'^ ^^"^ ^"P^^ Expenditure - 
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40. ■ THOMAS SCHOOL - Norwalk, Conn.; Grades 6-12; Tuition - 
tuJe - $l5?f ■ ^"^li"^ School Per Pupil Expendi- 



POMFRET SCHOOL - Pomfret, Conn.; Grades 9-12; Tuition - 
?1800; Pomfret Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $724 . 

THE RECTORY SCHOOL - Pomfret, Conn.; Grades 6-9; Tuition -■ 
$3665; Pomfret Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $724. 

ft^Jn®T-.?^!!°°'' ■ Salisbury, Conn.; Grades 9-12; Tuition - 
$1700; Salisbury Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $So9 

JSftiof S^nnn"" ' ^in^^bury, Conn.; Grades 10-12; 

ExpeidJture'-°$8;5!''°°'' ''"^^""^ '^^'^ ^^P^-^ 

$19Jo'''??^L'''"TkT-'^"*"^"^^' 9-12; Tuition - 

$1900; Simsbury Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $875. 

SAINT THOMAS'S DAY SCHOOL - New Haven, Conn.; Grades K-6; 
Tuition - $550 - $775; New Haven Public School Per Puoil 
Expenditure - $1141. ^ijv^v^j- fer fupii 

•WESTLEDGE SCHOOL - Simsbury, Conn.; Grades 7-10; Tuition - 
$2300; Simsbury Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $875. 

l34JS.''SL'p"S?'' ■ conn.; Grades 9-12; Tuition - 

$3400; Kent Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $848. 

$950 ^^?^?nn' Stamford, Conn.; Grades 1-12; Tuition - 
$1081? ' ^"bli= school Per Pupil Expenditure - 

LOW-HEYT.OOD SCHOOL - Stamford, Conn.; Grades 6-12; Tuition - 
tu^e - $^^81 ' ^^^"'^^^'^ P"^li= school Per Pupil Expendi- 

51. 

ture - $867 

n7o5^''Lf??Sf2%'K?""'^'^' 9-12; Tuition - 

51700, Suf field Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $8 84. 

-?2^''?u?tion''^S?^^T '"^"^^^ - ^h°">P-°n, Conn.; Grades 
ExpeAdl?;^ - $73! ^^Pil • 

???.n"°«^?i?^"2°^~ Wallingford, Conn.; Grades 9-12; Tuition 
$1750; Wallmgford Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - 
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$950 !°$?60n^"??o • conn.; Grades 1-,, Tuition - 

ture ~ llti ^^°"^"5ton Public School Per Pupil Expendi- 
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THE GUNNERY SCHOOL - Washington, Conn.; Grades 9-12- 
Tuition - $1550; Washington Public School Per Pupil' 
Expenditure - $1158. 

RUMSEY HALL SCHOOL - Washington, Conn.; Grades 1-9- 
Tuition - $14 50; Washington Public School Per Pupil 
Expenditure - $1158. 

WYKEHAM RISE SCHOOL - Washington, Conn.; Grades 9-12- 
Tuition - $1750; Washington Public School Per Pupil 
Expenditure - $1158. 

MCTERNAN SCHOOL - Waterbury, Conn.; Grades K-9; Tuition - 
5750 - ^>1450 ; Waterbury Public School Per Pupil Expendi- 
ture - $910. r- f "J. 

SAINT MARGARET'S SCHOOL - Waterbury, Conn.; Grades 5-12; 
tuJe''-"$910^°^°' "^^^""^"^y Public School Per Pupil Expendi- 

THE TAFT SCHOOL - Watertown, Conn.; Grades 9-12; Tuition - 

Inln Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - 

$790 • 

S?5f ""t^^n'^TT " W^^tport, conn.; Grades K-12; Tuition 
?940 - $1910; Westport Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - 

9 1 o o 4 • 

c??^i°^f!-^^^"°°^ " Windsor, Conn.; Grades 9-12; Tuition - 
$1850; Windsor Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $874, 

■ Windsor, Conn.; Grades 9-12; Tuition - 
$1650; Windsor Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $874. 

ACADEMY - East Haddam, Conn.; Grades 5-9; Tuition - 
$2700; East Haddam Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - 
9 o o y . 

THE INDEPENDENT DAY SCHOOL - Middlefield, Conn.; Grades 
K-9; Tuition - $785 - $1585; Middlefield Public School Per 
Pupil Exipenditure - $909. ^v-uw^x rcj. 

THE ROOSEVELT SCHOOL - Stamford, Conn.; Grades 9-12- 
ture^-"$io81^'^^'" ^^^"^^"""^ ^"^^^^ P^Pil Expendi- 

THE DA- PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL - New Haven, Conn.; Grades " 
7-12; Tuition - $1650 - $1725; New Haven Public School Per- 
Pupil Expenditure - $1141. 

KINGSLEY HALL SCHOOL - Westbrook, Conn.; Grades 7-12- 
tu^r-%8U^^^°'" P^^li^ school Per Pupil Expendi- 
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69. LITCHFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL - Litchfield, Conn.; Grades 
9-12; Tuition - $1000; Litchfield Public School Per Pupil 
Expenditure - $1008. 

70. THE NOROTON SCHOOL - Darien, Conn.; Grades 9-12; Tuition - 
$1915; Darien Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $1482. 

71. THE BEECHES SCHOOL - Plainfield, Conn.; Grades 4-12; 
Tuition - $1400; Plainfield Public School Per Pupil Expendi- 
ture - $668. 

72. DEVONSHIRE SCHOOL - Firistol, Conn.; Grades 7-12; Tuition - 
$1700; Bristol Public School Per Pupil Expenditure - $750. 



Itenis 1 through 72 from The Handbook of Private Schools 51st 
Edition, Porter Sargent .Hl^s ton, 197 o: ^ ^^^^ 
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